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New Books 


Midshipman Ralph 


MIDSHIPMAN Os 
RA LPH OSBORN At Sea. 


Astory of mid- 
shipman life at 
Leni “Ralph 
| tinuing “Ra 
Osborn—Mid- 
eet 
| napolis.” By 
om, Commander 
EOWARD LBEACH USN | Edward L. 


Beach, a 
Fully illustrated. 360 pp. Cloth, $1 50. 


Betty Gaston — the 
Seventh 
Girl. 

Since 
Taggart. Fully 


illustrated. 
352 pp. Cloth, 
$1.50. 
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A new volume 
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Gi - the fe Room,” “' Six Girls Growing 
* and “ Six Girls and the Seventh One.” 


Phil’s Happy Girl- 
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Those Preston Twins 


A story. By Izola L. Forrester. P aad 
illustrated, 294 pp. Cloth, $1.2 


This story is fitted alike for boys and i in that 
it relates the p and 


The Little Chum Club. 


A book for the little'folks. Edited by 
Elizabeth Hoyt. Price, 50 cents, list. 


This_ vol Le 5 to the “H 
mean © ton Dolls’ appy 


Hour Series" g of “* The Story 
Book,” ke 4 ‘Der a * Little Folks in the 
Country.” is fully illustrated with both 
colored and black and ti illustrations. 


Canterbury Booklets. 


THE WISHING BOOKS. A Late 
Book of Friendly Wishes. A Little 
Book of Birthday Wishes. A Friend, 
Some Definitions of You. A Little 
Book of Christmas Wishes. A Little 
Book of New Year’s Wishes. 


Price, 25 cents each, postpaid. 
THE GIFT OF FRIENDSHIP and 


other verses. 
I THANK THEE—A Little Book of 
Prayers. 
THE MEANING OF FRIENDSHIP. 
CRADLE LULLABIES. 


Price, 50 cents each, postpaid. 
These little booklets will be welcomed by 


every one who wishes to make an inexpensive 
gift that will be appreciated because of its mes- 
sage and beauty rather than because of its cost. 


Send for Complete Catalogue of Canterbury 
Series of Little Gifts. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY, 


120 Boylston St., Boston. 


USMS 
The Peerless Letter Seale 


C) Makes a Novel, Serviceable and 
i Attractive Christmas Gift. 


Appeals especially to ladies, 
since with its aid they can 
weigh all letters and pack- 
ages at home, and thus save 
themselves long and frequent 
waits at the post-office window. 

Beautifully nickel-plated and 
packed in a dainty box. Easy to 
manipulate. You simply grasp 
the handle, attach 


—s pack- 
ge and get 
absolutely C 
accurate 


weighings. post-paid. 


THE CROSS PEN CO., 
168 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
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= Our Our Boys’ “Knockabout” Suit 


The Most Durable Suit for Boys 
of 6 to 14. 
Our Exclusive Make and Copyright. 

















Designed especially for the hardest, longest 
service; made from extra quality, guaranteed 
double and twist pure wool Cassimere, in a 
serviceable grayish pattern. Sewed and fin- 
ished in the strongest possible manner, in our 
own shops, with taped seams, buttons securely 
fastened, extra strong pockets, and re-enforced 
seat. Extra pieces and buttons with each 
suit. A remarkable clothing value at 


$8.00 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 














AS THE AUTHORIZED 


Agents of Santa Claus 


We have the largest assortment of 
Toys, Dolls, Games, Etc., to be 
found under one roof in New Eng- 
land, comprising the choicest goods 
made in the United States & Europe 


OUR FAMOUS STORE—THE STORE WHERE A DOLLAR GOES A 
LONG WAY—IS STOCKED WITH GOODS SUITABLE FOR 


eT VANS | CaaS 
For all the Family 


TO MAKE SPECIFIC MENTION WOULD TAKE MANY PAGES OF THIS PAPER; WE 
THEREFORE ENUMERATE BUT A FEW OF THE DEPARTMENTS: 


Books Bric-a-Brac Fine China 
Furniture Cut Glass Pictures 
Pianos Silverware Suits 
Perfumes Talking Machines Footwear 


etc. etc. etc. etc. 


Houghton & Dutton Company 


Tremont and Beacon Streets, Boston 











Corn Belt All-Rubber Arctic 


Bears the famous Beacon Falls Cross, a guarantee of quality, 
——_ and independence from any trust. 
Made entirely of Fine Rubber—no cloth used for the uppers. 























rfect snow-excluder. Keeps the feet warm and dry in 
any Pay oe ed and absolutely waterproof and dampproof from 
bottom. 


ood rubbers can’t be made of poor material, “= By of 
material is spoiled by poor construction. “‘ ‘Corn Belt” All- ~~ 
ber Arctics were not built on the spur of the Soaps 
represent or of careful study as to the needs of the wearer. 
Reinfore where most needed. See the famous Samson 
Extension Heel, and the ‘‘Armor-plated”’ toe cap. 

The fact that it is absolutely waterproof and that 
mud and barnyard filth can be washed off makes it 
particularly appropriate for use about the farm. 

ASK FOR THE * com BELT” As ca; ARCTIC 
LOOK FOR THE CR 
When you want rubber boots or peal of any kind ask 
acon Falls line. You will be sure of good value and 
pe ER service. 

If you cannot a. Beacon Rye Arctics of 
your dealer send us his name. We will see that 
you are gapped. Write for illustrated 

let, describing Beacon Falls 
rubber footwear. 











The Beacon Falls 
Rubber Shoe Co. ”, 
Chicago. Trade Mark 
New York. Boston. Look for the Cross 
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Choose Leavens 
Furniture 


For Xmas Gifts 








Simple, well built, well finished, 
honest throughout. 


@. Good, solid oak construction, reason- 
able and a designs and your own 
taste in 
@_ Stands out in contrast to the cheap 
imitations and ornate examples. Fits 
the homes of the well-bred. 
@ Whether you buy a single piece for 
a friend or treat yourself to a number of 
pieces, the transaction will give you joy 
and satisfaction. 
@ Shipments carefully made, insuring 
ie delivery. 
Send for complete set No. 10, of over 


200 illustrations and order by mail 
you cannol come to our warerooms. 





WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO., 


Manufacturers, 
32 CANAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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A Real a 
Domestic Science Cook Book 
This is one of the most sensible and practical books of the 
kind we have ever seen.— Zion's Herald. The book makes a 
splendid gift.— Boston Post. 
Price $1.50 net. 

Sold by booksellers or sent post- 
paid by the publishers for $1.66. 
H. P. HOOD & SONS, 
494 Rutherford Avenue, Boston, Mass. 














TORTURING 
NERVE-RACKING 
PEACE-DESTROYING 


Neuralgia 


Is quickly conquered by 


Painadine 


Clark’s Neuraigia Remedy 
The modern method of banishing acute pain- 
“You brush it on and the pain is gone.” oes 
not discolor the skin 
Pleasant, Prompt, Positive 
25 cents at leading druggists or sent to you 
direct by mail 


t JOHN W. M. CLARK co., 
Sole Proprietors, Athol, Mass. 
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OUNG as he was, 
Yy my friend Ap-si 

had all the cares 
and responsibility of a 
grown man—a widowed 
mother and a sister to 
support, no small task 
for one with only a bow 
for a weapon and a few 
slow horses to ride. Sev- 
eral years earlier than 
was customary, there- 
fore, he determined to go 
through that ordeal with- 
out which one could not 
become a warrior. 

He must go away by 
himself and fast and 
pray until, exhausted, 
his body became inert, 
and his shadow—as they 
said—went forth on ad- 
venture into the shadow 
world, and there found 
the shadow of some ani- 
mal, or bird, or reptile, 
or some star, perhaps, 
that would promise to 
help him in everything 
he did. 

‘‘Where is my friend ?”” 

I asked one morning, lift- 
ing the curtain of Ap-si’s 
lodge and looking in. 

‘“‘He is lying away 
yonder, fasting,’ his 
mother replied, looking 
up from her work. ‘‘I 
go soon to take him some 
water, and you may ride 
with me.’’ 

We started, she, Pai- 
o-ta (Flying), the daugh- 
ter, and I, the mother 
taking with her a small 
skin holding a pint of water. 
We rode up Crooked Creek a 
couple of miles, past the high 
butte where from daylight to 
dark sat two or three watchers, 
scanning the country for any 
signs of an approaching enemy. 

Soon we left the valley and 
rode up a steep hill to the 
foot of a sandstone cliff. Here we left our 
horses, and climbing to a shelf about midway 
up the cliff, walked out on it a distance of tifty 
yards, and then we came to Ap-si, in a sort of 
niche or cave formed by the overhanging rock. 

Wrapped in his blanket, he was lying on a 
buffalo-robe, and beside him were his bow and 
quiver of arrows, his knife and a red-painted, 


empty water-bowl. He was awake, and smiled 
when he saw us. 
‘* Ai! There you are,’’ he said, ‘‘and my 


good friend, Spotted Robe, too.’’ 

“Of course,’? I answered. ‘‘I shall come 
every day to see you, if I may.’’ 

We sat down beside him, and his mother 
poured the water from the skin into the bowl. 
*‘T wish it were more,’’ she said. ‘‘I lie awake 
thinking of you alone here in the night, hungry 
and thirsty, and I can hardly keep from coming 
to you with meat and water.’’ 

‘Brother, had you any vision last night?’’ 
Pai-o-ta asked. 

‘*None,’’ he replied. ‘‘I slept but little and 
lay looking out at the stars.’’ 

We remained with Ap-si only a few moments, 
according to the rule, and I did not see him 
again for five days, and the seventh one of his 
fast. Then once more I went with the women 
up to the niche in the cliff. 

I was surprised and alarmed at the change 
in his appearance in this short time. Emaciated 
and yellow, he lay on the robe, and there was 
a feverish glitter in his eyes. But for all that, 
he had a happy, if somewhat dreamy, expres- 
sion. And as soon as he saw us he weakly 
raised one of his thin hands in greeting, and 
said, almost in a whisper: 

“T have found that which I sought; take me 
home.’’ 

At once the mother gave him a drink of 
water, and then fed him a little pemmican, a 
very little, and then went back to the camp 
after a travail and another horse with which 
to draw him in. Pai-o-ta and I-sat by his 
side, she occasionally giving him another morsel 
of food, and he brightened up rapidly. 

‘Last night as I slept,’’ so he told of his 
dream, ‘‘I, my shadow, left the body and 
travelled far, crossing a great plain. After a 
long time I came to the edge of a valley and 
saw a wide river in it, and I was glad, for I 
was burning with thirst. Down I ran to it, 
and kneeling, I drank of the cool water. Then, 
rising, I sat on a rock, listening to the singing 
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For the same reason you 
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HE WAS AWAKE, AND SMILED WHEN HE SAW US. 
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of the big stream. Never had I heard so 
pleasant a sound; it cheered me, and again I 
cried out, as I had all the long way across the 
plain: ‘Pity me, you of the shadow world, O 
wise ones! I[lelp me to survive the dangers of 
my trail, and to live to great age!’ 

‘*T was looking down, the river as I spoke. 
I heard a splash the other way, and turning, 
there, almost beside me, was a certain water 


animal, sitting at the edge of the water, looking | 


at me. He was so old that his hair was mostly | 
white. ‘O boy,’ he said to me, ‘I will be your 


helper; from far I heard your ery and have 
come to you.’ 

“And then, Friend Spotted Robe, then, my 
sister, he talked long with me, directing what 
I should do, how call him to my aid when in 
need. But what he said, who he was—that I 
may not tell you. I wish I could, but you 
know that no one can speak of what is between 
him and his secret helper, lest bad luck come 
to him.’’ 

That evening, somewhat recovered from his 
fast, for the first time in his life Ap-si gave a 
feast, and all who were invited came—staid old 
warriors, and even medicine-pipe men, who 
were supposed to be especially favored by the 
sun. They ate the rich berry pemmican set 
before them, and during the smoking of the 
three pipes which succeeded, congratulated 
Ap-si on his endurance and the success of his 
fast. 

I was there, too, although I really had no 
right to sit with such dignitaries. But many 
privileges were accorded Running Crane’s 
“white son.’’ 

As Ap-si filled the last pipe and passed it to 
the man on his right to light, he said, ‘‘With- 
out a shield one cannot go to war. Who will 
make one for me?’’ 

‘T will,’’ said Red Eagle, the oldest of the 
medicine-pipe men. ‘‘And I.’’ “And I,’’ spoke 
up the others. 

But Red Eagle had been first to answer, and 
it was agreed that he should do it. 

*“‘T am glad you are to do it,’’ Ap-si said. 
‘T make you a present of a horse.’’ 

To ask that some renowned man make the 
shield had been the object of the feast, and 
all who came knew it. After they had gone, 
Ap-si asked me if I would assist him in getting 
the necessary bull’s hide, and the eagle tail- 
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| decided to secure the feathers first. 
|it was customary to kill eagles in any way 


Now while 


possible for a war-bonnet or ordinary purposes, 
there was but one way to kill them for the 
decoration of a shield, which to a Blackfoot 
was his most cherished possession. 

With a couple of buffalo-bull shoulder-blades 
for shovels, Ap-si and I rode to the top of a 
high, sharp butte a couple of miles from camp, 







must not use a needle or 
an awl, or scratch your- 
selves. ’’ 

In the meantime I had 
managed to awake, and 
after a bath in the river 
and a breakfast of roasted 
buffalo tongue, I went 
over to Ap-si’s lodge to 
tell him that I was ready. 
He asked me to purify 
myself also with sweet- 
grass smoke, and I did 
so, to please him. Then 
we mounted the horses 
we had picketed the 
night before, and rode to 
the eagle pit, stopping 
on the way to pick up 
a human skull we had 
found, which was to 
serve as Ap-si’s pillow. 

There was nothing the 
Blackfeet dreaded so 
much as such a skull. 
But for this very reason 
it was considered neces- 
sary in a youth’s eagle- 
catching; it was a test of 
his courage, a severe one, 
too, for him to lie upon 
it in the dark pit during 
his hours of watching 
and waiting. Also there 
was no possibility of his 
going to sleep and losing 
the chance to catch a 
bird, with such a fear- 
some object under his 
head. 

When Ap-si had 
crawled into the pit with 
his skull, I waited until 
he was stretched out as 

comfortably as possible, and 
then carefully replaced the 
willows and grass he had 
removed in order to enter. 
Then, saying that I hoped 
he would catch at least four 
eagles, I mounted my horse, 
and leading his, rode to another 
butte a mile or more away, 
where I sat down in the shade of a lone pine 
to await the results of our work. 

The sun was now up, and I searched the sky 
anxiously in all directions, hoping to see an 
eagle, but none was in sight. The great birds 
were very plentiful on the plains in those days. 

Hours passed. I was unused to rising at 
such an early hour, the day was warm, and 
more than once, with my back against the tree, 








and there, with great labor, we excavated a| I fell asleep and dozed—I know not how long. 
pit about six feet long, three wide and three | Every time I awoke I would hastily snatch up 
deep, scattering the earth removed so that no| my telescope and eagerly look at the place 
trace of it remained. | where Ap-si lay, but only to be disappointed ; 
Then we packed up a lot of willow sticks | no bird was there. I could even see the dark 
and laid them crisscross over the pit, and cov- liver in the side of our stuffed wolfskin; no 
ered them with grass in so natural a manner | bird had been there. 
that any one would have thought the place| It was past noon when an eagle at last came 
solid ground. in sight. When I first saw him he was circling 
Better than anything else, not excepting even | round and round, high above the bait; then 
the young of antelope or deer, eagles like the liver | suddenly he dived straight down and alighted 
ofa wolf. As it might require a hunt of several |on the ground fifteen or twenty yards to the 
days to kill one, we sewed up a wolf’s skin | right of it. I leveled the glass at him. How 
and stuffed it with grass in as lifelike a manner very big and proud he looked as he sat there 
as possible, and securely pegged it to the ground | preening his feathers, occasionally cocking his 








beside the pit. Lastly, we cut a gash in the 
side of it, and inserted a large piece of buffalo 
liver, leaving a small portion protruding. 

All was in readiness now to catch an eagle 
when it should come to the bait. Ap-si was 
to lie in the pit, waiting, and when one went 
to eating the liver he was to reach up, grasp it 
by its legs, and drawing it down into the hole, 
kneel on its breast until life was extinct. This 
was a very hazardous thing to do, and required 
extreme quickness of sight and arms. 

That evening was passed by Ap-si praying 
to the sun for success in his undertaking. The 
next morning he rose before daylight and burned 
a couple of pinches of sweet-grass, bending 
over the smoke and grasping handfuls, with 
which he rubbed himself. Sweet-grass was a 
sacred plant; its delicate perfume was thought 
to be highly prized by the sun; the smoke of it 


| head sidewise and looking sharply at the stuffed 
| wolf! 

He seemed to be suspicious of it, for he 
| Stood there a long time, anxiously watching it. 
| But at last he moved, stalking slowly round 
the pit. Just then a crow came along, and 
without any hesitation whatever, began greedily 
to tear off morsels of the protruding liver. 
That seemed not only to allay the eagle’s sus- 
picions, but to anger him. With wings half- 
stretched, he swiftly ran to the bait, driving 
away the other bird, and himself began to feast. 

“QO Ap-sil’’ I cried aloud, in my anxiety. 
‘Now! Now! Seize him!’’ 

As if in answer to my entreaty, he did. All 
at once the eagle began to flap its wings and 
struggle, willow sticks and grass flew in all 
directions, and then the big bird disappeared. 
Glass in hand, I ran to the horses, and unfas- 





was said to remove all human odor. 

- Having purified himself, Ap-si now made 
the customary little speech to his mother and 
sister. ‘‘I am going this morning,’’ he gravely 
said to them, ‘‘to attempt to catch an eagle, 
and you women must do all you can to aid me. | 
Until I return you must remain in the lodge, 
continually praying for my success. Also, lest | 
in seizing an eagle he should pierce me with | 


tening their lariats, was soon riding down my 
hill and up the other one. 

Long before I reached the pit Ap-si climbed 
out of it, and lifting the eagle, held it before 
him for me to see. It was so large that his 
body was almost hidden by it. 

“O Spotted Robe, isn’t it a fine one?’’ he 
cried, as I rode up and dismounted beside him. 
“O sun! O my powerful little underwater 


feathers for the fringe, and I gladly consented. his claws, you must not put any thorny wood | animal! You have been good to me this day !’’ 
As a buffalo could be killed at any time, we | on the fire, or eat the berries of a thorny bush. 


It was indeed a magnificent bird, a large 
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old male war-eagle, his tail-feathers large, 
smooth, glossy black, with pure white tips. 
As we rode home with the bird, I think that I 
was as pleased with ihe success of the day as 
he. 

Now that he had such a good pit constructed, 
Ap-si decided to catch more eagles if he could, 
and for a week or more he went and lay in it. 
Altogether, he captured four eagles, which 
was wonderfully good luck. He had now 
enough tail-feathers for a shield and a war- 
bonnet, and claws sufficient for a necklace. 
And then one day we went out hunting, and 
with my rifle Ap-si killed a buffalo bull, an 
old, old fellow, whose once sharp, crescent- 
shaped horns were now mere stubs. 

‘*He has been brave; he has fought many 
battles and survived them,’’ said Ap-si, 
as we were removing the skin from 


lastly bound the rim with buckskin, to which 
were fastened at regular intervals thirty-two 
of the eagle tail-feathers. Lastly he made a 


WINN 


OU’ VE had your 

“y day, Minty 

Plumsted, and 

that ought to satisfy 
you. Why can’t you let 

the girl alone, that’s what I’d like to know ?’’ 

Miss Plumsted looked persistently at her 














knitting, as if each stitch required the closest 
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its neck and shoulders. ‘“‘I think it is [ 
a sign that a shield made of his hide | 
will bring me safely through more 
than one fight with the enemy.’’ 

There spoke his superstition. To 
the Blackfeet, as to all Indians, there 
was a sign, an omen, in everything, 
no matter how trivial. We took the 
hide home, and after soaking it in 
water a few days, rubbed off the hair, 
leaving the thin, glossy, brownish-black 
surface intact. Then one afternoon it 
was delivered to old Red Eagle, and 
the interesting ceremony of transform- 
ing it into a shield took place. 

Red Eagle was dressed in his war- 
clothes, soft buckskin shirt, leggings, 
and moccasins beautifully embroidered | 
with various colored porcupine quills, j 
fringed with weasel skins, and the 
shirt painted with the quaintly drawn 
forms of turtles and lizards—‘‘medi- 
cine’’ creatures. On his head was a 
war-bonnet of buffalo bulls’ horns and 
weasel skins, and his face and hands 
were painted a dull red, the sacred 
color. 

By the side of his lodge the bull 
hide was stretched and pegged to the 
ground, and kneeling on it, he began 
to pray, at the same time starting to 
cut from the skin a circular piece about 
four feet in diameter. 

“© sun, O Old Man,”’ he said, ‘‘O 
all ye above people, listen and pity us 
this day. All of us, nen, women, children, 
give us long life, good health, shelter from the 
cold and rain, and abundant food. Help us, 
ye great and powerful ones, to escape the dan- 
gers of the trail, where always the enemy lies 
in wait to destroy us.’’ 

Near by some women were heating a number 
of stones in a fire, and near the blaze a small 
pit had been dug in the ground. The women 
rolled some of the red-hot stones into it as soon 
as the old man had. cut the circular piece of 
hide, and with three tried warriors to help 
him, he quickly placed the hide over the pit, 
and inserting pegs in slits that had been cut at 
regular intervals along the edge, fastened it to 
the ground. 

As each man drove a peg he recounted a 
coup; that is, told in a few words of some 
fight in which he had been a victor. Tightly 
as the hide had been fastened down, it began 
to shrink at once under the influence of the 
hot rocks, until it pulled the pegs over. As 
fast as they loosened, the men drove them in 
again, Red Eagle carefully supervising their 
work, feeling of the hide to see that it did not 
get so hot as to burn, and calling for more hot 
stones as they were needed. 

In about an hour the hide had shrunk to 
about half its original diameter, and was at 
least an inch thick. No arrow, nor a ball from 
a Hudson Bay Company flintlock could pierce 
it. 

The four men now fell in line and danced 
round it, and then it was handed to Ap-si, 
who proudly carried it home. There he 
trimmed and smoothed the edge of it, burned 
two holes in it for the suspending string, and 











“SHE'LL THINK TWICE WHEN SHE SEES ME.” 


years that she could knit as well in the dark 
as by daylight. 

‘*You didn’t need the money,’’ continued 
her brother, ‘‘so why do you care who teaches 
school in the Shipman district ?’’ 

Miss Minty dropped her work. ‘‘Do you 
suppose, Caleb Plumsted, that just because 
I’ve kept school more terms than that girl ever 
went to school, do you suppose that that’s any 
reason why I should lose my interest in the 
rising generation? It isn’t because I wanted 
the money, or that I mind because I wasn’t 
hired this summer instead of Natalie West, as 
I am told was the plan when the board found 
themselves without a teacher; but since 
that snip of a girl started in to show the 
district how to do things, I’ve kept my eyes 
open _ 

‘Mouth, too,’’ interrupted Caleb. 

‘What ?’’ demanded Miss Minty. 

‘Fire away—tear all around the pasture,’ 
was the reply. ‘‘I haven’t a word to say.’’ 

**You’re paying school taxes, though,’’ com- 
mented Miss Minty, ‘‘and you ought to have a 
word to say now and then. The idea of that 
girl teaching those children to prance around 
the room with dictionaries on their heads to 
make them straight, and egging them on to get 
up an entertainment to buy an organ for the 
schoolhouse and a library, too! Great doings! 
They say she’s got those children hypnotized! 
They say if she said, ‘I want you to turn to 
the left and see the full moon shining at noon- 
day,’ and then counted ‘One, two, three,’ they’d 
mind the signals and look for the moon! She’s 





filling their heads with birds and wild flowers, 
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BY Frances Margaret 





attention; as if it had not been her boast for | 








buckskin cover for it, and then hung it toa 
lodge-pole over his couch. He was ready to 
go to war. 


and one thing and 
another, instead of 
teaching them plain 
arithmetic and geog- 
raphy.’’ 

“Minty,’’ put in her brother, * gathering up 
the harness he had been mending on the porch, 
‘‘why don’t you visit school and express your 
sentiments? Tell the girl straight to her face 
that her methods aren’t any good, and then 
inform her as to how schools were run in 
Methuselah’s day.’’ 

“T’ll do it!’’ ejaculated Miss Minty, closing 
her lips tight and gazing for a moment into 
space. 

It was not Miss Minty’s way to ‘“‘let the 
grass grow under her feet,’’ as Caleb had been 
frequently told. 

Half an hour later she descended from her 
room arrayed in the black silk gown usually 
reserved for funerals and weddings. With 
Sunday bonnet upon her head and tight black 
kid gloves upon her hands, Miss Plumsted felt 
that her presence would overawe the little chil- 
dren and have a decided effect upon the too 
youthful Miss West. 

“She’ll think twice when she sees me,’ 
observed Miss Plumsted, raising her best para- 
sol and walking in stately fashion down the 
garden path. 

She had no definite plan as to her line of 
action on reaching the schoolhouse; but she 
had a well-defined general purpose of causing 
Natalie West to wish that she had never applied 
for the Shipman district school. Miss Plum- 
sted had not been president of the Busy Bees 
for years without knowing how to cause a 
delinquent member of that society—or any- 
body else—to feel abjectly miserable. 

In thinking over the impression she would 
create in the minds of teacher and pupils, Miss 








Plumsted failed to take into consideration 
Sammy Prior’s goat. In one way her 
anticipations proved correct : Miss West 
did think twice on beholding her caller. 

The B class in arithmetic was demon- 
strating at the blackboard that if five 
hundred tickets for a school entertain- 
ment were sold at ten cents each, the 
sum realized would be sufficient to pay 
for a school organ, when the instructor 
in twentieth century mathematics saw 


THE 





SHE GAZED UPON HER ENEMY. 


a black-robed figure walking down the country 
road in the direction of the schoolhouse. There 
was something familiar in the gait of the indi- 
vidual even at that distance. 

Miss Natalie West continued propounding 
problems of such personal interest that even 
Willie Munn, the dullest boy in the district, 


snatched at chalk in his eagerness to prove 
the importance of knowing the multiplication- 
table. 

After the class returned to their seats, Miss 
West lost sight of the approaching figure. She 
had hoped one of the parents was about to visit 
the school, but the woman had disappeared 
from view completely, as if the earth had 
swallowed her form. Natalie looked up the 
road and down the road. She even stepped to 
the front door to greet her caller. 

Sammy Prior’s goat might have explained 
the mystery had he possessed the power of 
speech and the inclination to use it. He saw 
Miss Plumsted do the first dishonorable act of 
her life; he saw that highly respected maiden 
sneak under one of the schoolhouse windows 
for the purpose of listening to what Miss West 
said to the children when she supposed herself 
alone with her pupils. 

The schoolhouse faced the south. The chil- 
dren’s desks were placed with backs to the 
front doors. On the east and west sides were 
high windows, 

Miss Natalie had returned to the teacher’s 
desk, and was about to give the signal for the 
class in American history, when she was 
startled by a smothered scream, followed by 
a rushing sound. It was then she thought 
twice. 

Sammy Prior’s goat had dashed round the 
corner of the schoolhouse to attack Miss Minty 
Plumsted. Swift as lightning Miss Minty, 
who knew the reputation of that goat, had 
scrambled upon some boxes in the yard, known 
after schooi hours as Fort Ticonderoga. From 
the ramparts of Fort Ticonderoga Miss Plum- 
sted climbed into an old apple-tree, from which 
point she kicked Fort Ticonderoga to the 
ground, and gazed upon her enemy. 

Miss Natalie’s first thought was that she 
never saw anything so funny before in her 
life. Her second thought was that the chil- 
dren would be of the same opinion. It would 
be useless for Miss Plumsted to try regaining 
her prestige in the minds of those children if 
they had one glimpse of what was going on 
outside. If one boy rose in his seat he would 
betray Miss Minty’s predicament. 

“One!’’ commanded the teacher. “One,’’ 
without any previous announcement, was the 





FIRST DISHONORABLE ACT OF HER LIFE. 


signal for the children to lay -aside books 
and fold their hands. Miss Natalie, at least, 
was not surprised by instant obedience. 

‘‘Two,’’ the second signal, meant turn to 
the left. 

Miss Plumsted, with one eye on the charging 
goat, the other on the line of schoolhouse 
windows, saw the pupils with their backs 
turned toward the east. 

Miss Natalie then called Sammy Prior to her 
desk, where she talked with him a moment. 
Sammy, who was the biggest boy in svhool, 
left the room, and for the next ten minutes 
Miss Minty Plumsted had her choice of amuse- 
ments: she could either watch Sammy Prior try 
to catch his goat, or she could observe how 
skilfully the school-teacher kept the pupils 
turned toward the west. 

Had there been one moment of silence within 





was in force, to make things worse; and the 

tongues of all the dogs in Flanders were 
flapping at the point of this extra and unwel- 
come bit of harness. They plodded along, 
singly or in spans, or in threes, as they are 
bred to do, noticing nothing, not even mocking 
cats in the doorways. They seemed disposed, 
one and all, to resent making acquaintance with 
passing strangers. They stood very dully by 
their little drays, or lay for the moment on the 
cobblestones, with one eye open, making un- 
pleasant remarks in their tired throats. Not 
that I blame the poor chaps! 

But as I came down the charming streets of 
Bruges toward the Dyvver, I lighted upon a 
scrap of chivalry left in the drudging world. A 
smooth-coated brown mongrel about the size of 
a setter was waiting outside a brazier’s shop, 
in the road, his master being within. He 
looked young and sturdy; his hungry, yet 
humorous dark eye, full of life, caught mine. 
He was attached by his broad chest-band to a 
cart twenty times his size, piled full of vegeta- 
bles. His office was to draw it by running 
along beneath it, and pulling hard against a 
strap, which strap was fastened to the shaft 


I’ was a warm day, and a muzzling order 





pushed by the pedler. A sort of lever was 
thus afforded to the man, and the weight was 
well distributed. 

“Hello!”’ said I, genially, to so genial a 
dog. ‘‘Hé, mon vieux!”’ 

Although my French was lost on him, his 
Flemish was not lost on me; for he wagged his 
button of a tail twice, thrice, fixing me deeper 
with that direct glance one sees in so many 
good dogs and good men. Of course I put out 
my arm at once, nipping him gently just behind 
his broad, absurd ears. This gave him huge 
satisfaction, if I were to judge by the amusing 
way in which he screwed his highly acquiescent 
head into my hand. It took but an instant, 
and I started on. But he moved as quickly 
as I did, and struck me with his left fore 
paw. The gesture was unmistakable: it said 
‘*More!”’ plainer than any Oliver. 

I laughed and patted him again; and he 





laughed, too, and threw his weight against the 





pat as if it were the most blessed thing in life 
to him. Evidently times were hard and work 
was pressing, and master was no sentimentalist, 
and such beatific episodes were no part of the 
foreign beastie’s daily round. I turned to go 
on my way,—lI really had an engagement, and 
was in haste,—when there came again the 
same imperious thrust he had used before— 
keen as fire, soft as plush, and intimately con- 
versational : : 

‘*You do know what we fellows like. My 
word! Why didn’t I ever meet you before?’’ 

Just as, really struck by the engaging impor- 
tunity of the creature, I was going to caress 
him a third time, the young pedler stepped 
out of the shop. In the flash of a moment my 
friend in the muzzle wheeled about, shot the 
full length of his leather, and stiffened in posi- 
tion under the cart. All eternity was put 
irrevocably between us. No juggler ever made 
a quicker change. I took in at a glance the 





countryman’s honest face, a stolid one, but not 
unkind, 

‘‘He is a nice one,’’ said I. 

He answered comprehensively, ‘‘He works 
well.’’ 

The subject of this rapid eulogy never lifted 
a lash nor turned a hair; but a psychological 
expert in dogs could not but be glad to recognize 
that he was by no means afraid of his master. 
He stood there, every muscle of his little body 
tense and alert, the graven image of duty. 
Indeed, the interval was so short he could 
hardly be said to stand. Scarce was a finger 
laid on the handle-bar before he had turned 
the corner on a trot. No more unsoldierly 
fooling for him. He had detached his soul 
from pleasure and from me as Alexander might 
have done it. 

As I passed along, I felt in me the shock of 
a first-class moral. In no crisis of my life, 
provided that I am given time enough for 
reflection, am I likely to forget that nameless 
business dog of Bruges. Probably I shall live 
much longer than he. But as long as I live 
something of him will live in me, so that his 
own character, and human homage to it, shall 
praise him together. 

















that schoolroom the children must have heard 
the protests of Sammy’s goat. 

They named the United States Presidents, 
loud and lustily ; they repeated the counties in 
their state; they sang patriotic songs. Under 
Miss Natalie’s management they kept up such 
a continuous performance and exhibited such 
funds of newly acquired knowledge that Miss 
Minty Plumsted forgot to fear that she might 
be seen by farmers passing on the road. 

Meanwhile Natalie West had great. difficulty 
in keeping her face straight; but Miss Minty 
Plumsted, who could see a joke even if she 
were not in a position to enjoy it, could not 
blame the girl. 

Miss Plumsted did not visit school that day. 
When Sammy Prior finally captured the ani- 
mal called by the children ‘‘ Sammy’s pet 





lamb,’’ the prisoner made her escape, regard- 
less of dignity. When Caleb returned from 
the fields, she was knitting on the porch as if 
nothing had happened. ; 

For one week Miss Plumsted remained at 
home. At the end of that time Sammy Prior 
came to borrow Miss Plumsted’s wrapper pat- 
tern for his grandmother. 

“Well,’’? began Miss Minty, with a furtive | 
glance over her shoulder, “I suppose the | 
whole country is laughing about me and that | 
goat |’? 

‘‘No,”’? drawled Sammy, 
Teacher won’t let me.’’ 

“do you mean to say that neither you nor 
Miss West have told a word ?’”’ 

“That’s what! Ain’t she a peach?’’ 

“She is,’? murmured Miss Plumsted, for | 





“TI dassent peep. 
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once losing an opportunity to reprove a boy for | schoolhouse to-morrow as a gift to the Shipman 


the use of slang. 

‘*Caleb,’’ observed Miss Minty, that evening, 
‘*there wasn’t any sense in keeping our old 
organ when Susy would have a new piano in 
the parlor. 


district, with my compliments.’’ 
‘‘Minty Plumsted, what’s come over you!’’ 
““Oh,’”’ replied Miss Minty, turning pink, 
“I’ve changed my mind about Natalie West 


Of course I felt attached to that | since I learned more about her methods from, 


organ for old time’s sake, but no one ever /as you might say, a new point of view.’’ 


touches it.’’ 
‘*Should have traded it in,’’ agreed Caleb. 


hastened to add. ‘ That organ is 


‘*It’s a good organ, to be sure, but you might 


las well get something out of it,’’ urged her 
| brother. 


“I intend to get something out of it, Caleb 
Plumsted. 


The school board of the Shipman district 


| has never been able to understand why Miss 
‘But I’m glad we didn’t, ** Miss Minty | Plumsted not only sent her organ to the school- 


mine. | house, but suddenly used her influence to for- 
| Grandfather gave it to me when I was six-| ward every new plan Miss Natalie suggested 
| teen.’? 


for the betterment of the school. 

Only Mr. Cyrus Blake, the school director, 
ever ventured an opinion. ‘“There’s something 
back of it!’’ he was wont to insist. 


Nor did Miss Natalie ever deny that his 


I’m going to send it over to the | words were true. 





HERE are few if any callings 
that fire the imagination of 
the young man more than 
engineering. In most other 
AC professions or vocations the 
_.M_. results achieved are visible 

only in a bank-account, in 
a business developed, in law-court 
records, in transient fame. Even the 
bank-account, substantial as it may 
be, or the commercial business, how- 
ever successful, may be swept away 
in a moment of panic. The works of 
the engineer, or his brother the archi- 
tect, have tangible shape, can not only 
be seen, but touched, and live after 
their author has passed away. 

Although not every one entering 
the profession can leave behind him a Brook- 
lyn Bridge, an Alpine tunnel, a transcontinental 
railway, or a new form of power application, 
the opportunity to do these things is as present 
to-day as it was in the past, and the young 
engineer should paraphrase for himself Napo- 
leon’s saying, “Every soldier of France carries 
a field-inarshal’s baton in his knapsack.’’ 

But the young man just starting on his career 
is more concerned with the practical require- 
ments of to-day than with the dreams of to- 
morrow, and the questions he asks are, ‘‘ How 
am I to start?”’ “How am I to get on?’”’ and 
“What are my ultimate chances of success ?’’ 

In America the questioner has probably just 
finished a scientific course in some college or 
technical school. Such a course is not necessary 
for success. Many of the most eminent mem- 
bers of the profession never sat in a classroom 
higher than that of a public school, and began 
their careers in some drafting - office, survey 
party, or machine-shop. 

Nor does a college education in itself insure 
success, or even make an engineer. It is, how- 
ever, a tremendous help, and the years thus 
spent should be productive of far more ultimate 
good than similar time spent in so-called but 
thoroughly misnamed ‘ ‘practical’? work on a 
lathe or carrying a transit. 





THE ENGINEERS OF YESTERDAY. 


HE early engineers whose names are house- 
ti hold words had no college education. In 

fact, they had to create their own litera- 
ture, work out their own rules, develop their 
own experience. Their work, extraordinary at 
that time, would not stand the test of modern 
scientific criticism. 

To-day the engineer must have some knowl- 
edge at least, of the sound elemental princi- 
ples, not only of mechanics, mathematics, and 
strength of materials, but of chemistry, elec- 
tricity, geology and physics, the last covering 
both the scientific theory of light and heat and 
the physical properties of materials. The 
foundation of this information can best be laid 
in a good college course. 

The man, therefore, who has taken such a 
course and has improved his opportunities, 
starts with a better equipment, with a broader 
horizon, with more ways open than the other 
man who hurriedly left school in a mistaken 
anxiety to get to work. 

But with the best of a preliminary education, 
he is not yet an engineer, even if a handsomely 
engraved diploma so describes him. He is like 
one who has been presented with a fine kit of 
tools, and who would be a skilled artisan. On 
leaving college he must first learn to apply that 
which he has learned. 

Broadly speaking, there are two divisions of 
an engineering career—the commercial and the 
professional. The former includes contracting 
and manufacturing, the latter salaried positions 
on designing or constructing staffs, and inde- 
pendent consulting practise. 

Consulting practise, while not often the 
most profitable, is from the personal point of 
view the highest state which the engineer can 
reach; but it is attained only by a few, and 
then only after years of preliminary work. It 
is so far removed from the immediate vision of 
the young engineer that it need not be consid- 
ered at length within the necessarily limited 
scope of this article. 

In Europe the consulting engineer is a man 
of great prominence. His advice and special 
knowledge are sought by corporations and gov- 
ernments, and he rightly takes rank with the 
leading members of the bar. In America this 





is not so generally the rule, where the great | 
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opportunity everywhere 
at hand for ready de- 
velopment has not 
demanded the same tech- 
nical skill as in the 
more highly developed 
and densely congested 
countries of Europe. 

As the conditions in 
our- country come to re- 
semble more closely those 
existing abroad, the need 
of specialized advice will 
be more and more appre- 
ciated, so that it is un- 
questionably true that 
the next generation of 


C. E. (Columbia) ; 


1894-1904 ; 


Panama Canal, 
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Board of Consulting Engineers for the 
1905; author of “An 
American Engineer in China,” and other 
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successful engineer must 
have as part of his second 
nature, and his success 
will be the greater just 
in proportion as he is 
able to blend these ac- 
quirements with that 
part of his education 
which he has absorbed 
from books and in the 
lecture-room. 

My advice to young 


LL.D. (St. John’s); 


is: ‘‘Get a position in 
your preferred line if you 
can, but it is not of great 
importance to do so. 








engineers will find a 

greater opportunity for success in consulting 
work than has been enjoyed by the few prac- 
titioners of the present or past generation. 

The manufacturing and contracting side of 
engineering undoubtedly offers greater opportu- 
nity for ultimate financial success than the 
purely professional side, where the prizes are 
limited to such salaries as are paid by corpora- 
tions to chief engineers, rarely exceeding ten 
thousand dollars a year, or to the fees of the 
few successful consulting engineers, the amount 
of such fees fluctuating between wide extremes 
and depending largely on the general condition 
of the times. 

In commercial engineering the profits are not 
so limited. There is required, however, capital 
to be invested in the business, sound judgment 
in the selection of the particular branch, con- 
tracting or manufacturing, and ability to man- 
age other men. 

As a position on some engineering corps or 
in an engineer’s office of some railway or other 
corporation is the likely opening that will first 
present itself to the young graduate, where 
opportunity for advancement will depend on 
his own resources, it is to this man and his 
needs that this article is more particularly 
addressed. 

It is a hard blow to the pride of the young 
graduate, after working in a college for four 
years, acquiring what he calls his education, 
to be told on leaving that he is not, as he sup- 
posed he was, an engineer. In fact, instead 
of completing his education, it is yet to be 
begun. 


WHAT THEY EXPECT TO BE. 


OT for one moment would the writer decry 
N enthusiasm or belittle idealistic dreams. 

Without ideals and without enthusiasm, 
not only would work be wearying drudgery, but 
the attainment of success would be an impossi- 
bility. Enthusiasm, and much of it, is necessary 
to carry one with its momentum over many a 
rough spot, through many a disappointment. 
But the beginner must learn that the realization 
of his ideals is to come later. 

It is my experience that most young men form 
ideas—I did myself—of exactly what they want 
to do and of what they expect to be, and leave 
college to start on some chosen narrow path. 

This is a mistake. There are certain great 
fundamentals that must be acquired: a personal 
acquaintance with work, a knowledge of the 
world, and especially of men, an understanding 





of how things are done, a conception of the 
necessity for discipline and order. 
These things and others of like character the 





Take a position, take 
any position that comes along.’’ It matters 
almost nothing where the graduate goes— 
wherever he is, he will be learning work and 
learning the world, he will see how men do, 
how some rise and others fail, he will uncon- 
sciously begin to find himself, to gain a place 
whence he can see in true perspective and 
better judge his own capabilities and correctly 
estimate his own powers. 

Too often the young graduate refuses posi- 
tions because they seem to offer too small com- 
pensation. Let him realize, however, that the 
salary offered on graduating is not the final 
reward that the profession extends. It is not 
what he receives in the first few years that 
counts, but what the later years will offer. 


THE MEN THAT JOBS ARE LOOKING FOR. 
XCEPT in certain special circumstances, it 
k is best to get into actual work as quickly 
as possible, regardless of immediate remu- 
neration, and after obtaining experience and 
the equipment that comes with it, to take the 
path that is most congenial. 

On beginning work, especially if there is, 
as is likely, difficulty in obtaining a first 
position, the embryo engineer may be dis- 
couraged by thinking the career overcrowded. 
So it is at the bottom. Technical institutions 
are turning out hordes of young men, unfitted 
by nature for the work, who can never rise 
beyond the grade of draftsman or surveyor’s 
assistant. There are men by the thousand, 
well educated, who are working year upon 
year and with little hope for increase beyond 
one hundred dollars a month, a wage less than 
is paid to a foreman overseeing a gang of 
laborers, and without any education at all. 

Through this great mass of mediocrity the 
young man must struggle with patience and 
courage. The old adage that there is plenty of 
room at the top is nowhere applicable with 
greater force than in engineering. 

In my own experience, although there is great 
difficulty in repelling the constant flood of appli- 
eations for junior positions, there is greater 
difficulty in finding good men for positions of 
trust and executive rank. 

Some time ago I wanted to find an engineer 
to take charge of building and operating a 
railway under somewhat difficult but very 
pleasant personal circumstances. After a vain 
search, I called on the late Mr. Spencer, presi- 
dent of the Southern Railway, for aid. 

‘*How much do° you want to pay?’’ asked 
Mr. Spencer. 

‘¢T wenty-five thousand dollars a year.’’ 
‘*Keep on looking,’’ replied Mr. Spencer, 


men on leaving college | 








| ceiving the college degree. 
| but worth repeating, of the 





‘‘and if you find more than one such 
man let me know. I have need of 
six.’’ 

So it is, and so it will be. The 
man who knows, who can control 
himself first and other men afterward, 
is scarce. Every young engineer 
should keep this fact in mind, noting 
the qualities that constitute success in 
others, and should struggle onward 
to reach that part of the ladder where 
there is plenty of room. 

Another mistake that many young 
men make is in frequently changing 
their field of work, allured by some 
small increase in salary or tempo- 
rarily better surroundings. 

Experience to an engineer is what 
capital is toa merchant. The merchant keeps on 
adding to his capital from his profits, and invest- 
ing it, not in other businesses, but in his own. 
The engineer, after his preliminary years, 
should do the same. When he reaches the age 
of, say, thirty-five, the very fact that he can 
point to a continuous experience of ten years 
or more in some given line has a great and 
special value, and gives him the same advantage 
over his fellow engineer of equal age, but with 
a scattering record, that concentrated capital 
gives to the merchant. 

Always remember that it is life’s journey 
that each one of us is making, and that while 
to-day with its momentary advantage or gain 
seems all-important, there is also a to-morrow 
which will later become a to-day, and the 
importance of that to-morrow must be kept 
equally in mind. 

One’s education does not terminate with re- 
The story is old, 
young man on 
leaving college taking farewell of his favorite 
professor as having finished his education. 

“My dear young friend,’’ the professor said, 
‘*permit me to congratulate you most heartily 
for having finished at twenty-one what I am 
just beginning at threescore and ten.’’ 

One of the things that few of our technical 
colleges include in their course adequately, if 
at all, is English, and yet the ability to write 
and speak good English is of the greatest im- 
portance. 

Not only must orders be given, but ideas 
have to be communicated, contracts and speci- 
fications covering elaborate details have to be 
drawn, and reports written. Many men have 
good ideas, which are of little value because 
they cannot convey them to others, and are 
compelled laboriously to work them out them- 
selves. 

When a man does work himself, he is con- 
trolling the time of one man only. When, how- 
ever, he sets out to control others, his power 
and consequent value are multiplied by the 
number of men he can direct. Hence the great 
importance of being able to convey thoughts. 

The young engineer should study English, 
should study to express thoughts concisely and 
clearly. He should read the masters of the 
language as well as technical books and jour- 
nals. 


THE ENGINEER WHO READS. 


T is surprising to find how much is already 
| contained in the literature of any subject. A 

problem arises for the engineer to solve. Itis 
new to him, and therefore too often he assumes 
it is new to others. In the great majority of 
cases this is not the fact. Let him first ascer- 
tain what has been written, and often, very 
often, he will find himself surprised at the 
work done by others, perhaps years ago, on 
what he at first thought was a new and untried 
problem. 

He that is intimate with books, who reads 
for reading’s sake, will be able to turn the 
more easily to books for aid when occasion 
arises. ‘Then let the engineer read of the his- 
torical and personal side of his profession, and 
realize that it has another aspect than the mere 
making of things in stone or steel. 

Let him read Smiles’s ‘‘Lives of the Engi- 
neers’’; let him read of Smeaton, the law 
clerk, of Stephenson, the fireman’s son, of 


Boulton, the silversmith, of Watt, the instru- 
ment-maker, of Trevithick, the inventor of the 
locomotive—the men who laid the foundation 
for the great mechanical development of the 
nineteenth century. 

Let him read of the works of other men. 
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Leonardo da Vinci, the great Italian painter of 
the fifteenth century, before he made his name 
immortal by the ‘‘Last Supper,’’ was a distin- 
guished engineer ; was, in fact, the first to con- 
struct a canal lock. George Washington, before 
the opportunity offered by the defeat of Brad- 
dock made of him a soldier, was a surveyor. 
Over the desk in my library I keep hanging 
one of Washington’s surveys as a suggestive 
reminder, 

The young man must study and must work, 
regardless of any limit of eight hours. There 
are others in the race for the prize who 
recognize no limits, except those set by their 
own powers, and if they are not to be allowed 
to win, all artificial restraint must be set 
aside. The story of the elder Stephenson’s 





struggles points the moral. But hard study 
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alone, with mere plodding work, although it 
will probably assure the worker a reasonable 
measure of success, will not suffice to carry 
one to that upper region where there is plenty 
of room. There is needed in the man bound 
for the top that indefinable something which 
the French call savoir faire, of which the 
clumsy English equivalent is ‘‘to know how 
to do.’’ 

What it is each one must find for himself, 
according as personal equations differ. It is 
that subtle subconsciousness that some people 
develop, enabling them to know when to act, 
when to restrain, when to insist, when to yield, 
how to deal with superiors and inferiors, how 
to be inflexible and yet elastic. The young 
man must study other men, learn the secret 
of their success, and apply the lessons. 
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LIGHTING from her mother’s carriage in 
A front of the Winona apartments in Henley 
Street, Josephine Burnside dismissed her 
coachman and hurried eagerly into the florid 
vestibule. 

‘I don’t see how Sally endures this sort of 
thing,’’ she thought, for the hundredth time 
since the Lane house, near her own in Grosvenor 
Place, had been sold. The door-latch clicked 
promptly in answer to her ring, and at the top 
of the third flight she met Sally. 

‘‘T was sure it was you! I’m so glad! I’m 
all alone!’’ was Sally’s joyful welcome; and 
the next minute Josephine found herself inside 
the small passage, her outer garments being 
forcibly removed, and herself borne into the 
little living-room and established in Uncle 
Timothy’s reading-chair, which was the most 
comfortable one in the place. 

“Sewing—as usual? What are you making 
now? Something lovely out of nothing at all, 
I suppose ?”’ 

“Of course. It’s a convenient accomplish- 
ment. You didn’t know that five and a half 
yards of Swiss muslin would make a whole 
frock, did you? Well, it will—under some 
conditions.’’ And Sally proudly held up the 
work of her hands, a nearly finished product at 
which her friend, attired at the moment in 
some eighteen yards of silk, stared in amaze- 
ment. 

“Sally Lunn! You didn’t—you couldn’t! 
It’s not skimpy in the least. You must 
have pieced out with something else. But 
where ?”’ 

“The remains of my old one, reénforced 
underneath, and used where the least wear 
will come on it. It’s not an exact match, but 
I don’t think it will show.’’ 

“Show! Not a bit. But I thought putting 
old and new wash-goods together wouldn’t 
do.’’ 

‘I’ve shrunk the new, and, as I told you, 
reénforced the old with some very thin, cheap 
lawn. I shall wash it myself—with the ends 
of my fingers, and my eyes looking the other 
way. Find the old parts!’’ 

Thus challenged, Josephine brought a pair 
of very bright black eyes to bear upon the 
pretty frock, turning it over critically, and 
after some search, discovered the resourceful 
trick which had made the whole lower half of 
the skirt and a part of the sleeves out of the 
old muslin. 

“You genius!’’ she cried. “I wish I were 
half as clever as you,’’ and she regarded her 
friend with admiration and affection. 

“How good it is to have you back!’’ said 
Sally. ‘‘You haven’t half told me about your 
winter.’’ 

‘*Yes—but never mind that just now,’ said 
Josephine. ‘‘I’ve come to hear about you. 
Jarvis met Max this morning, heard the news, 
and told it at lunch. I simply flew down to 
show you how glad I am, and to hear more. 
Tell me, is it a beautiful old place, and shall 
you go there to live? I suppose I’ve seen it, 
but I’ve forgotten.’’ 

‘Tt’s a forlorn old place, dreadfully run 
down, but I want to live in it. The boys 
won’t hear of it—as yet. We’ve only been 
there once. We’re going again Saturday—you 
know that’s the only time they can all get 
away.”’ 

‘‘What fun! Can’t I go, too? There must 
be something nice about it, or you wouldn’t 
want to live there.’’ 

“‘There’s a locked door in it,’’ said Sally, 
smiling, as her thoughts turned to the mystery. 
She described the finding of the door to Joseph- 
ine, who exclaimed: 

**T must be there to see it opened! What do 
you suppose you'll find ?”’ 

‘*Dust and empty shelves, Max says. Blue- 
beard’s murdered wives, says Bob. Alec 
guesses a lot of broken-backed chairs and a 
desk with the hinges off. Uncle Timothy 
thinks it merely leads to the roof, but the steps 
from the attic do that.’’ 

**What do you think ?”’ 

‘I think everything,’’ admitted Sally, ‘‘from 





old mirrors and old clothes to empty flower- 
pots and battered andirons. I’m prepared for | 
anything —except the empty shelves. Why | 


should the door be locked so securely if there’s 
nothing behind it?’’ 

‘‘Why, indeed? I don’t know why, but my 
imagination shudders deliciously at the thought 
of seeing it opened. May I go on Saturday? 
May Jarvis go? He wanted me to ask. He’s 
having a bad time with his eyes again, can’t 
read, and pines for something to do. A locked 
closet will interest him.’’ 

‘*Of course you may both go, if you’ll get 
Jarvis to promise not to 
throw any cold water on 
my schemes. ’’ 

‘*He’s not likely to dis- 
courage any of your 
schemes, you know well 
enough. Hasn’t he always 
taken your part, even 
against me, since we used 
to quarrel over which 
should have the shady side 
of the sand-pile? ‘Sun 
won’t hurt your gipsy face, 
Joey,’ he’d say. ‘Give 
Sally the shade like a gen- 
tleman.’ ’’ 

Both girls laughed. 
Then Sally grew sober. 
‘*Seems to me it’s only a 
little while since Jarvis had 
his last siege with his 
eyes,’’ she observed. “Are 
they quite as bad again?’’ 

‘*He’s not shut up in the 
dark this time, but has to 
wear blue goggles in the 
daytime, is forbidden read- 
ing and writing absolutely 
for weeks, and goes to 
Doctor Meyer every other 
day for treatment. He’s 
getting as rampageous as 
a caged lion, and vows 
he’ll go off to the south 
seas, or Labrador, or some 
other place where books 
and libraries and literary 
work won’t tantalize him. 
He’d go to-morrow, I be- 
lieve, if it weren’t for 
mother. She can’t bear the 
idea.’’ 

“*Tt was that last awful 
year’s work at college,’’ 
said Sally. ‘‘Why did he ever conceive the 
idea of doing two years’ work in one—and why 
did his friends let him do it?’’ 

‘I know—that’s what we all say now. So 
does he.’’ 

“Of course he must go Saturday ; tell him I 
particularly want him.’’ 

‘*That will please him. Now do tell me 
about the whole place,’’ and Josephine settled 
herself to listen. 

Long before Sally had finished, her friend 
was as eager as herself to see the old house, 
and was planning with all the help of a vivid 
imagination what it would be like when it 
should be “restored.’” When she went away, 
just before Sally set about getting dinner for 
her family, it was with assurances that she 
and her brother would help Sally to the best of 
their ability to realize her hopes. 

This assurance was renewed when, on Sat- 
urday afternoon, the Lanes met the Burnsides 
at the appointed hour to take the trolley-car. 
With the exception of Uncle Timothy, they 
were all there, even Max, who had declared 
his only interest in the place was to sell it. 
But hearing that Jarvis Burnside was to inspect 
it, he had decided to point out to Jarvis the 
impracticability of making a home out of the 
property—unless for some rich man who might 
be induced to buy it at a figure worth while. 
He sat beside Jarvis in the car, talking to him, 
as Sally could see, ina way intended to prejudice 
him against the place. 

But as the party left the car, Jarvis joined 
Sally, smiled at her from behind his goggles, 
and said: 

‘IT believe I’m in possession now of all the 
facts. From now on I intend to let the fancies 
have full play.’’ 

‘‘Good for you! 





I knew you’d never desert 








me, no matter how much in the wrong I might 
be,’’ answered Sally, gratefully. 

Jarvis had been a fourth brother to her for 
so long that it seemed a matter of course for 
her to depend upon his support, but she appre- 
ciated it when occasionally the real brothers 
failed to remember how lonely the young sister 
was, with no mother at hand to love or advise 
her. All but Bob—Bob was like a faithful 
dog, always beside her when the others jeered 
or reproached, and her strongest, most faith- 
ful ally. 

Max was escorting Josephine, and as they 
turned the bend in the road he pointed out to 
her the boundary-lines of the estate. She asked 
him about the values of land in this neighbor- 
hood and the possibilities of making such a 
place profitable. 

**You sound like a business woman,’’ was 
his comment. ‘‘ Thinking of investing out 
here? You ought to get Sally to talk the 
place up to you. She estimates that by raising 
violets on the whole forty-two acres and selling 
them to the florists in town we can be mil- 
lionaires the first year.’’ 

‘“‘Why not, at a dollar a bunch?’’ laughed 
Josephine. “And think how spectacular your 
property will look, all a soft purple in the sun- 


| shine!’ 


‘*Won’t it!’? agreed Max. ‘“There, that’s 
the house. I suppose you’re prepared to fall 
into ecstasies with Sally on the door-step, and 
dance a reel with her down the hall.’’ 

“Of course Iam. But what I really came 
for is the locked door.’’ 

‘*The door! I believe Sally’s forgotten the 
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subject of her dreams. We haven’t a tool, any 
more than we had a week ago.’’ 

“‘Haven’t we?’’ shouted Bob, from the rear. 
He began to extract various implements from 
his pockets on the spot. Sally herself waved 
her shopping-bag. Jarvis Burnside pulled off 
his glove and began to search his own 
pockets. 

“T think we’ll effect an entrance,’’ he de- 
clared, and produced a curious-looking skeleton 
key. ‘‘This will open any ordinary lock,’’ he 
asserted. 

Josephine said everything Sally could have 
hoped for about the exterior of the house, and 
a few things more. It did seem a little less 
forlorn than before, the effect, perhaps, of the 
April sunshine, which lighted its red brick 
walls into warm hues. Jarvis, within the 
door, removed his goggles and blinked approv- 
ingly at the fine colonial features of the wood- 
work, the lines of the stairway, and the 
proportions of the fireplace. 

‘*Anybody can see those two are loaded,’’ 
complained Alec in Max’s ear, as they brought 
up the rear of the procession. ‘‘Trust Jarve 
Burnside to back up Sally every time, and 
Josephine to join ’em. It’s all right enough 
for him to talk about restoration. He could 
do it by putting his hand into his pocket. 
Between ’em they’ll get Sally completely off 
her head.’’ 

‘*There’s no harm in looking the thing over,’’ 
Max replied, absently, but Alec continued to 
rail. Bob turned and frowned at him. Why 
must Alec follow Max’s lead? he thought. One 
could gain one’s point quite as readily and 
much more agreeably by being amiable. At 
least, this was Bob’s philosophy. 

‘**The door, Sally, the door!’’ urged Joseph- 
ine, as the party finished the survey of the 








lower floor. ‘1 can’t take an interest in any 
more open rooms while I know there’s a closed 
one waiting. Do lead the way up that impress- 
ive staircase and take us straight to the place 
of mystery !’’ 

“Sally’s still young enough to want to save 
the plums in the cake till the last,’’ said Jarvis, 
as they went up. ‘‘Well, well, this stairway 
is certainly a quaint one—risers about five 
inches, aren’t they, Max? Treads fourteen, at 
least. Fine for infants and invalids. ’’ 

‘*But not so interesting as the five steep steps 
we are coming to,’’ and Sally led the way 
down the hall to the side passage, from the 
end of which rose the little flight which ap- 
proached the locked door. ‘‘ Here we are. 
Now who’ll let us in?’’ 

It took the combined efforts of Jarvis and 
Max, working with one tool after another, to 
effect an entrance. Plainly this was not an 
ordinary closet lock which barred the way. 
But at last, with a vigorous wrench, Jarvis 
held the yielding door under his hand. From 
the top step he waved his free arm at the com- 
pany, standing below. 

‘‘One last guess apiece,’’ he demanded of 
them, ‘ ‘before you look.’’ 

*‘Old seed catalogues,’’ said Alec. 

“A skeleton in armor !’’ cried Bob. 

‘*All your Aunt Alicia’s ball dresses and 
your Uncle Maxwell’s wedding -clothes,’’ 
guessed Josephine. 

“A mahogany sideboard, dining-table and 
chairs,’? murmured Sally, at which there was 
a general shout. 

‘‘Dead beetles, fallen plaster, and a musty 
copy of ‘Plutarch’s 
Lives,’ ’’ was Max’s cyn- 
ical contribution. 

“Open the door!’’ cried 
Bob. 

But Jarvis still held it. 
“IT think I’ll let in one 
at a time,’’ he declared. 
“‘Who’ll venture first ?’’ 

Sally walked up the 
steps. 

“Oh, don’t send her in 
all alone!’’ begged Joseph- 
ine. ‘“Think, what if there 
should be —’’ 

‘*The skeleton in armor,’’ 
urged Bob. 

“Go on, Sally, you’re 
game,’’ and Max grinned 
at Josephine and Bob. ‘‘It 
doesn’t take much to rouse 
people’s imaginations. Go 
ahead, and confront the seed 
catalogues and the beetles 
with a bold front.’’ 

Jarvis, smiling at Sally’s 
pink cheeks, detained her 
with an injunction. ‘‘What- 
ever you find,’’ he stip- 
ulated, ‘“‘make no outery. 
Retain your composure. 
Remember your friends are 
close at hand. Three raps 
on the inside of this door 
will summon four stout re- 
tainers to your side. Are 
you ready ?’” 

‘*Ready.”’ 

‘*Remember that defunct 
beetles are harmless, old 
clothes retain no char- 
acteristics of their former 
owners, no matter how 
bloodthirsty, and empty 
bottles probably never contained fatal potions. 
If the place is dark, press your finger on this,’’ 
—he thrust a small electric search-light into her 
hand,—‘‘and the mystery will be illumined. 
Brave lady, enter !’’ 

He opened the door just wide enough to 
admit the slim figure in black, which slipped 
through, and promptly closed the door upon 
itself. 

Josephine interfered. 

‘Jarvis, don’t let her shut that door! Some- 
thing might happen! There might be a—hole 
in the floor.’’ 

‘**She has blue eyes and you black !’’ retorted 
Jarvis. “She has golden locks, you raven. 
Don’t let the outward attributes belie them- 
selves like that.’’ 

“Sh! Shh!” 
seeching finger. 

Everybody listened. A silence ensued, un- 
broken by raps or sounds of any sort. When 
this had continued for some five minutes, 
Josephine spoke urgently: ‘‘Jarvis Burnside, 
open that door! It’s all right to joke, but 
things do happen, and it’s not right to fool this 
way !’? 

‘‘What’s the matter with you, Jo Burn- 
side?’’ demanded Max, while Jarvis, looking 
quizzical, still held thedoor. ‘‘Don’t you know 
Sally well enough to know she’s not afraid of 
her shadow? She’s playing the game through. 
She’ll come back in her own good time, 
when she’s thoroughly explored whatever’s 
behind that door. A mouse won’t give her 
hysterics, or a flapping window-shade make 
her scream. ’’ 

Josephine held her peace, but she looked at 
Bob. Bob was genuinely uneasy, but deter- 
mined not to show it. There is undeniably a 
peculiar atmosphere about old and unused 


Josephine held up a be- 
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houses, and queer fancies are prone to take 
possession of those who explore them. It was 
ten years since this house had been lived in. 
There was something odd about its having 
been so completely deserted, with not even a 
tenant left to occupy its kitchen regions and 
look after it. And the lock on this door had 
been strangely unforcible. * 

Josephine suddenly opened her lips to say, 
*‘T shall not stand here waiting another min- 
ute!’”? when three raps on the door brought 
back her composure. 

Jarvis, himself looking a trifle relieved, 
promptly turned the knob. But he could not 
open the door. 

“It must be a spring-lock!’’ he grunted, 
disgustedly. “Idiot that I was! All right, 
Sally!’? he called. ‘‘Got to work the tools 
over again !’’ 

‘Sally, O Sally, are you all right?’’ called 
Josephine. 

There was no reply. Jarvis worked rapidly, 
repeating his former processes with an impa- 
tient hand. When the lock yielded once more, 
he threw the door open, and the others crowded 
up the steps. 

“A staircase!’’ 
lation. 

Bob pushed by the rest and ran up it, closely 
followed by all except Jarvis. ‘‘I’ll stay on 
the outside of this fool lock!’’ he called. But 
a moment later, investigating, he found that it 
could be rendered inoperative by a catch on the 
inside, which, being set, allowed the door to 
open and close freely. So, after the others, he 
hurried up the stairs. 

These ascended straight between the walls 
until a sharp curve at the top brought them to 
a door now wide open. Within the room 
beyond stood the party, exclaiming at the tops 
of their voices. 

They might well exclaim. Of all the guesses, 
none had come within distant range of the real 
thing. 

The room was that of a collector of old 
books, and it had been closed and left precisely 
as its former owner had arranged it, so far as 
could be judged by its present appearance. A 
faded Turkey carpet covered the floor; sun- 
rotted and dusty draperies hung at the win- 
dows, which were of the same sort as those 
in the attic, close under the eaves, and shut 
in by a pattern of ironwork. All round the 
walls stood bookcases, filled with a large col- 
lection of books, the greater proportion of 
them of an age suggestive to the inexperienced 
eye of worthlessness, to the more discerning, 
of value. 

An antique desk and a few straight-backed 
chairs were all the other furnishings of the 
room, but of these it needed none. Even in its 
dust-covered condition it was a room to com- 
mand respectful consideration. 

As Jarvis came in, Max was studying the 
tows of books. He turned about with a small 
calf-bound volume in his hand, and his eye 
fell on Jarvis, entering. 

“Jarve,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘I believe this is 
treasure-trove, sure enough! If this isn’t a 
‘first edition,’ I’ll eat the book, covers and 
all!’? 

Jarvis hurried to his side. He took the book, 
examined the fly-leaf, and turned its pages. 
His eyes lighted with interest. ‘‘Of course it 
is!’”? he declared. ‘‘And by the looks of 
them, there are plenty more. How on earth 
do they come to be here? This is a gold- 
mine that beats the mahogany sideboard out of 
sight.’’ 

‘It’s more than I know. Uncle Maxwell 
was no book-lover, as far as I’ve ever 
heard. Perhaps Uncle Tim can tell, though 
he’s on mother’s side, and never was here 
much.’’ 

Bob’s eyes were round with delight. He did 
not know much about books, but the flush on 
Sally’s cheeks and the excitement in Max’s 
voice were enough for him. He could not 
resist giving his elder brother a rap on the 
back 


was the common ejacu- 


‘*How about the dead beetles now, Max?’’ 
he exulted. 

Alec was poking in the pigeonholes of the 
desk. There were no papers to be found except 
one bundle of letters, yellow with age. There 
were a few old daguerreotypes in velvet cases 
in one of the drawers, and a yellowed meer- 
schaum pipe. 

‘**‘Kliphalet Lane, Esquire,’’’ read Sally, 
from the addresses on the letters, which were 
written on the folded outer sheet of the letters 
themselves. ‘‘Why, I know who he was. He 
was Uncle Maxwell’s elder brother. He lived 
with them all his life. He died before 
we were born, but I’ve heard father tell 
about him. He was a queer old man when 
father was a boy. This must be his collec- 
tion.’’ 

“And Uncle Maxwell didn’t think enough 
of it to take it to town with him—just 
locked it up and left it.’”’ This was Max’s 
theory. ‘‘Uncle Maxwell knew nothing about 
books and cared less; he was all for busi- 
ness.” 

‘Luckily for you. This must be worth a 
good deal, if you care to sell it,’”’ said Jarvis, 
who, close by one of the odd windows, was 
studying the fine text of a set of English 
dramatists. 

Sally walked over and gently took the books 





out of his hand. ‘‘Jarvis Burnside,’’ said 
she, decidedly, “the value of this collection is 
nothing beside the value of your eyes! Put 





on your goggles and don’t look at another | 


line of type.’’ 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


A° REVOLVING: CAGE 


PRET 


T all started because I was lazy. 
| If I had done my work promptly 

and thoroughly, I should not have 
been ordered to stay on after the regular closing 
hour to. finish it. If I had not stayed on 
working alone, it would never have occurred 
to me to— But I am anticipating the causes 
which stopped my dawdling for good and all. 

I was working that winter in a big office- 
building as porter’s assistant and general boy 
of all work. It was my business to keep the 
public corridors spick and span—to scrub floors, 
polish the brasswork round the stairways and 
elevators, and keep the office door-knobs glis- 
tening. 

But instead of feeling pride in the huge office- 
building, with its many stories and honey- 
combing corridors, I had grown shiftless. I 
did just enough work to keep from being repri- 
manded. And to-day I had not even done 
that, for at dusk the head porter came to me 
and told me— with perfect justice — that my 
work had not been done thoroughly; that I 
was to stay on and work an hour over my 
usual time. 

After the frequent manner of one who is in 
the wrong, I grew sulky and resentful. My 
fellow workers left one by one. Even the be- 
lated stenographers began to leave their empty 
offices. Finally the elevators stopped running. 
The big building grew still. At last I finished 
polishing all the brasswork, and might have 
gone home. But my heart was still filled with 
resentment. *‘I’ll show him!’’ thought I to 
myself. ‘‘I’ll show him whether I’m lazy or 
not!’’ I cast about for something extra to do. 
The new revolving door! I would scrub 
the glass in that. 

This contrivance was new. It had just 
been set in place in the long corridor on 
the first floor. Complaints about the sweep- 
ing draft from the outer doors of the build- 
ing had become so insistent that the owners 
had resorted to this means of eradicating 
the evil. 

This door was built on the usual lines. 
There were two curving side pieces, between 
which revolved the door itself—exactly like 
a plus sign between two parentheses. You 
entered one side; the door turned on its 
central pivot; and you emerged from the 
other side. For the purpose of closing such 
a door the side pieces were hinged so that 
they could be swung inward, in which event 
it was as if the plus sign were encased in a 
close-fitting circle. All the parts were made 
of wood waist-high; above that was very 
heavy plate glass. 

Such doors have become tolerably familiar 
now, and are hung on ball bearings, so that 
they turn easily when one pushes against 
them. But at that time they were new; 
and certain inventors had designed them to 
be run constantly by a motor, so that all 
human pressure was obviated. Later this 
form was found dangerous to children, and 
was abandoned. 

But ours was of this type—motor-driven. 
The motor which operated it was in the 
basement, connected with a dynamo which 
ran day and night, to provide power for 
the lights and elevators in the building. 
And this motor had not yet been properly 
adjusted. Twice that day, when it was 
thought to be disconnected, the gears had 
suddenly meshed and started the door, to 
the annoyance of workmen who were put- 
ting in a few final screws. Every employé 
in the building had been given peremptory 
orders not to touch the door, but in my present 
bitter and cock-sure mood I felt a supreme 
indifference to the order. 

I went along the dim, echoing corridor to the 
new door, carrying scrubbing materials—cloths, 
cleansing polish, and a box on which to stand, 
for I am only five feet six in height. My hope 
was not to find the enclosing sides shut, for as 
they were fitted with spring-locks, I should 
not have been able to reach the inside of the 
door. 

Fortunately, my scheme was not to be frus- 
trated thus. The farther side of the door had 
been shut, but my side was still open. I put 
my little box platform in the angle, and began 
to apply the wet coat of cleansing polish. 

I was in a hurry. In the first place, it was 
fast getting dark, and when daylight had gone, 
there would be no other illumination. A single 
electric bulb was burning at the other end of 
the long corridor, but it was too far away to 
do me any good. Secondly, I wanted to finish 
my self-assigned task before the engineer went 
out to his supper. He was always in the habit 
of taking a look about the hall before he left, 
and I wanted to see him. 

So I worked away industriously, and finally 
had two panels of glass covered with the wet 
polish. I sat down on my box to rest and wait 
for the cleanser to dry. It had grown nearly 
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dark. I was wholly inside the 
door,—if one can get inside 
a door,—and my back fitted 
comfortably into the angle formed there. I 
leaned back and—I slept. 

I was wakened suddenly by a sharp click 
above me. I was in almost complete darkness, 
and at first was dazed, having not the remotest 
conception of where I might be. For an instant 
I crouched there in panic. 

In my bewilderment and half-terror I flung 
out a hand. It struck something hard. Then, 
with a surge of relief, there came back to me 
the realization of where I was and how I got 
there. I sprang up and forward, but instead of 
getting anywhere, I came crashing against a 
hard, smooth obstruction. 

Far down the hall the faint electric light 
showed me the receding figure of a man. In 
a flash I realized what had happened. The 
engineer, in his tour of inspection, had seen 
the side pieces of the door ajar, and not noticing 
me curled up in the darkness, had brought these 
curved side pieces together. The spring-lock 
had done the rest. Its click was what had 
waked me. 

At first I was too much surprised even to 
shout. Before I realized the necessity of so 
doing, the receding engineer had turned a corner 
and vanished. But in the revulsion from the 
terror of the sudden awakening, I was merely 
possessed by the absurdity of what seemed to 
me a ludicrous predicament. That there might 
be danger in it I never dreamed. 

I set myself calmly to getting out. My cell 
was a right-angle triaigle, with one side slightly 
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SO I WORKED AWAY INDUSTRIOUSLY. 


curved. With all my strength I pushed against 
the enclosing wall in which the engineer had 
encased me. It yielded not an inch; the lock 
held firm. 

Suddenly it occurred to me that the other 
side might not be locked. Fortunately that 
was easily reached. I had only to revolve the 
door until I came round to the other side. 
Accordingly, I leaned heavily against one of 
the sides of the ‘‘V’’ which imprisoned me. 
To my delight it began to revolve easily. 

Clank! 

This single metallic note came up to me from 
somewhere beneath the floor. Then the wall 
which I had been pushing kept on moving 
away without my help. The teeth of the 
gearing below had meshed. The motor had 
begun to turn the door! 

Even then I was not frightened. As I came 
round, I tried the other exit. There, too, the 
lock held firm. The door moved on; of neces- 
sity I moved with it. For the first time I began 
to realize that this was something more than 
a good joke on me. 

This unending circuit, like that of some wild 
animal in its cage, began to grow irksome. 
Naturally I tried to stop the door by putting 
my shoulders against the wall behind me and 
trying to brace my feet. But there was noth- 
ing whatsoever on the level tiled floor to brace 











them against. The door moved un as smoothly 
and inexorably as before, shoving me round 
with it. 

I soon gave this up and took to walking 
again. Then it struck me that perhaps I could 
drive some wedges in at the bottom or sides 
of the door, and so check it. The box upon 
which I had stood was still underfoot, being 
pushed about like myself. I felt for it, took it 
up, and succeeded in wrenching it apart. The 
boards I tried to wedge in where the turning 
door scraped the sides of the cage. The fit was 
too tight to permit any such wedging. I tried 
the strips of wood on the floor, but found them 
ineffective there also. 

Still this big wheel-like engine went endlessly 
round — and round —and round —and round. 
Still I walked with little mincing steps. The 
short orbit began to make me dizzy. I felt as 
if I were walking in a treadmill. I began to 
reel on my feet. Occasionally I would gage 
my pace wrongly in the darkness, only to come 
up with a bump against the glass in front of 
me. From time to time I had shouted, of 
course in vain. I had beaten on the heavy 
plate glass with my fists. 

Perhaps it was this that gave me my new 
idea.. Could I not, by breaking the glass in 
the circumference of my cage, reach out and 
perhaps release the lock? At least it was 
worth trying. 

I tore off my right shoe and held it poised. 
On the next turn, when I came opposite the 
distant, glimmering light, I struck with all my 
might at the glass on a level with my face. 
Nothing gave way; the shoe had turned in my 
hand so that the heel did not strike fair. On 
the next turn I lashed out again. This time the 
glass cracked, but did not break. Once more 
round,—another heavy blow,—and a shower 
of glass fell slithering upon the stone floor out- 
side. 

But it was only a small aperture, for the 
glass was of almost port-hole thickness. So I 
set about to enlarge it. Time after time, as 
I came in line with the light, I struck at the 
glass, till at last I had a hole a foot and a half 

across. Then, using all possible care to 
avoid jagged edges, I thrust my arm out 
quickly as I passed, and felt for the out- 
side of the lock, hoping to find some knob 
or spring to release it. ‘The first time I 
miscalculated the distance. On the next 
trial my fingers touched—not what they 
sought, but merely a keyhole! It was an 
ordinary spring-lock, which could be opened 
only with a key. 

Never shall I forget the horror of that 
moment. I reeled back into the angle of 
my prison, dizzy and twitching with fright. 
Twice I nearly sank to the floor. I realized 
that I could not keep up my present squirrel- 
cage circuit much longer. I should soon 
fall. 

There was but one thing left todo. I must 
enlarge that hole all I could, and somehow 
manage to leap or flounder through before 
the oncoming leaf of the door could catch 
me. It seemed impossible, but I set to 
work, striking at the jagged edges of glass 
with the boot heel. Once I cut myself, but 
I tied my handkerchief about the wound 
and continued. There was barely enough 
light to see where to strike; but at last I 
had trimmed off most of the glass down to 
where the wood began, and had done the 
same with the sides. But the aperture 
was only about two and a half feet wide, 
and was at least three feet from the floor. 
And I was far from tall® 

This, then, was what I had before me. 
In almost total darkness I must make what 
was practically a horizontal, clean dive at 
a given instant. If I leaped a second too 
soon or too late, I should miss the hole. If 
I failed to go clear through,—if I caught 
and hung there,—the ever-oncoming door 
would catch and crush me. And even if I 
made a clean leap, it was not pleasant to 
think of the landing on the glass-littered 

stone floor. But that was a lesser evil; and 
I had decided. 

Twice I went round sighting at the point of 
light and calculating my plunge. The third 
time I was to leap! But when the instant 
came, | hesitated, waited a fraction of a second 
too long, lost my nerve—and the chance passed. 
I waited till I had regained some little shred 
of composure. Then, hugging the forward 
partition of my moving cell, I focused every 
faculty upon the dim hole before me, and sprang 
in a long, plunging leap! 

I felt a stabbing pain through one foot, 
a stunning crash, and for a time I knew 
nothing. 

When I came to myself, I was lying sprawled 
upon the stone floor. One wrist was throbbing 
from a sprain, and my right foot lay in a pool 
of blood. I had raked it against a projecting 
splinter of glass in my leap. Behind me, the 
revolving door clattered steadily on. Yet at 
that instant I think it was the sweetest sound 
I ever heard. 

One month had passed before I could put 
my weight on that cut foot. Yet in much less 
time I had decided that it hardly pays to 
dawdle and then to try to cover that up by 
disobedience. And as long as I occasionally 
catch sight of a revolving door, I am not likely 
to change my mind. 
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MONSIEUR BRIAND, PRIME MINISTER OF FRANCE. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 
IVE demerit marks will henceforth be the 
penalty at Yale for studying at the chapel 
exercises. Thus is the path to culture beset 
with another obstacle. 


HE battle for woman suffrage goes merrily 
on, with the varying fortunes of war. Ore- 


gon, South Dakota and Oklahoma rejected a. 


constitutional amendment permitting women to 
vote, but Washington accepted such an amend- 
ment, at the recent election. 


LANG is not an invention of the moderns. 

A classical scholar who is evidently exceed- 
ingly human in his interests has found the 
Latin for ‘‘touch,’’ in the sense of borrowing 
money, used by Plautus, the writer of comedy, 
and even by the dignified Cicero himself. 


ROFESSIONAL gamblers are finding it 

difficult todo business. Some of them hoped 
to open a big betting resort in the suburbs of 
Havana, but the Cuban senate has rejected a 
bill granting a concession for a gambling club, 
a bull-ring, a race-track and cockpits. 


HE most modest man has been found. He 

is a young Lllinoisian who left home, went 
to Chicago, thence to New York, thence to 
Honolulu, and thence to Tucson, Arizona, all 
the time trying to escape having a Carnegie 
hero medal thrust upon him. Out of regard 
for his retiring disposition The Companion 
withholds his name. 


NGLAND has one advantage over the United 
States. When they have an election there 
they know precisely what they are trying to 
settle, and when the election is over, one thing 
at least is settled. On this side there are often 
almost as many ‘‘issues’’ as polling-places, and 
authorities generally differ as to what the people 
really meant by their votes. 
SYCHIC cheering,’’ which the Harvard 
football coach recommended to the enthu- 
siastic undergraduates, worked so well this fall 
that all the colleges will shortly be experiment- 
ing with vibrations and telepathic suggestions 
of victory. That is to say, if uninstructed and 
boisterous spectators do not make so much 
noise that the pensive ones cannot hear them- 
selves think. wt 
A ERICAN newspapers published in twenty- 
eight different languages were represented 
at a gathering of editors in New York the other 
day. Babel itself could hardly have beaten 
that,—had newspapers been printed so soon 
after the deluge,—but in the case mentioned 
there was no confusion of tongues, for all who 
were present used as a common medium of 
speech the language of the land of their adoption. 


HE head of the Carlisle Indian School, who 

has been looking up the history of the 
alumni, says that of five hundred and fourteen 
now living, only five have been failures. Three 
hundred are successfully engaged in vocations 
away from the reservations, and have been 
entirely and forever freed from government 
supervision. Of the women graduates, one 
hundred and forty-two are housekeepers, mis- 
tresses of modern homes, well-furnished; and 
their children are as well cared for as those of 
white people in similar stations in life. The 
record is one which few colleges for white 
youth have equaled. 


HE greatest harvest of corn ever gathered, 
and ‘‘bumper’’ crops of other farm products 
—that is the government’s summary of the 
farming year of 1910. Peaches, hops, broom- 
corn, cranberries, sweet potatoes, sorghum, 
asparagus, peanuts and cabbages were all above 
the average in quantity, and a long list of other 
farm products ranged from ninety-five to one 
hundred per cent., so that the year must be 
regarded as, on the whole, exceedingly pros- 
perous. Those who are not farmers may gather 
some comfort from the fact that prices for 
important crops were somewhat lower on No- 
vember ist than at the same time last year. 
T was a great occasion in Copenhagen last 
month when the new Frauenburg, or 
women’s castle, was formally opened. It is 
a fine, large structure, devoted wholly to the 
uses of women, and its cost, over two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, was contributed 





by women. Forty years ago the Copenhagen 
atheneum denied a modest request for books 
which was made by a woman’s culture society. 
The women bravely declared that they would 
have an atheneum of their own, and the new 
women’s castle has a library of sixty-two 
thousand volumes. Moreover, there are now 
eight women on the town council of Copenhagen. 


USSIA has now been invaded by football, — 

the English variety,—which has taken a 
remarkable hold upon the youth of that land. 
The vocabulary of the game has gone along 
with it, and an English traveller was amazed 
to hear the players and spectators shouting the 
words and phrases so familiar to his ears. The 
adoption of baseball by Japan is a similar 
illustration of the ease with which one coun- 
try, however isolated and conservative, adopts 
the popular sport of another, terminology and 


all. 
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NEEDED. 


A little less knocking and a little more cheer 
For the struggling fellow that’s left in the rear. 
S.A. Northrop. 
* & 


AMERICAN MONEY ABROAD. 


O other country has such an annual sur- 
N plus of money for new investments as the 
United States, but in comparison with its 
wealth it has made very sparing investments 
abroad. The obvious reason is that the money 
has been needed for home uses, and in addition 
to the American surplus, billions of dollars 
have come from Europe to assist in developing 
this country. 

The recent arrangements for an American loan 
of fifty million dollars to the Chinese government 
and the activity of American capital in seeking 
large railroad concessions in China and Turkey 
are reminders that the investors of this country 
are now broadening their horizon, and even seek- 
ing fields where the United States has neither 
extensive trade nor close political relations. 

The estimate was recently made that the 
foreign investments of American money now 
amount to two billion dollars, more than one- 
half being in Canada and Mexico, and one- 
fourth in Cuba and Central and South America. 
Great Britain has fourteen billions in foreign 
investments, France seven billions and Germany 
five billions. To indicate the flow of capital, it 
may be said that while fifty millions of American 
money are being loaned to China, fifty millions 
of French money have come here to purchase 
the new bond issue of a Western railroad. 

No doubt the amount of American capital 
invested abroad will now rapidly increase. Not 
that the home field needs no more, but dis- 
tant fields are often more alluring; and at this 
time some American men of wealth profess to 
be distrustful of the unsettled political condi- 
tions and of the popular attitude toward capital. 

Money sent abroad for investment is really 
only a small part of that which goes out of 
the country each year. An eminent banker 
recently estimated that the money spent abroad 
by American tourists, paid for freights to 
foreign companies, sent as interest on foreign 
investments here and remitted by resident for- 
eigners reaches the vast total of nearly one 
billion dollars yearly. 


A SUMMARY OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. 


“SHE publication by the University of Cam- 
T bridge, England, of an entirely new edi- 
tion of the Encyclopedia Britannica has 
been justly described as an undertaking which 
involved a fresh survey of the world. By that 
is meant not the physical world only, for the 
accuracy of maps and geographical and ethno- 
logical knowledge, but also the world of art, 
science, literature, biography, history, politics, 
industry—in short, every field of human effort 
or interest. 

The Britannica, from the appearance of the 
first edition, one hundred and forty years ago, 
down to the present time, has had and deserved 
a high reputation as a standard reference book ; 
and the new edition,—the eleventh,—to appear 
early in 1911, will mark a great advance on 
everything of the kind heretofore attempted. 
In mere size alone it is stupendous, for its 
twenty-eight volumes will contain twenty-seven 
thousand pages, forty million words, and forty 
thousand articles by fifteen hundred contrib- 
utors. 

Certain distinct peculiarities will mark the 
new édition. Instead of appearing a volume 
at a time, as has been the rule with previous 
editions, and, in fact, with most encyclopedias, 
the new Britannica will spring into being, as did 
Minerva from the head of Jove, full-grown and 
complete. All the volumes will appear simulta- 
neously, so that the work brings the entire field 
of human knowledge down to the year 1910. 

No less interesting is the experiment of using 
India paper for a portion of the edition. By 
this means a volume which with ordinary 
paper would be two and three-quarters inches 
thick, is reduced to less than one inch, and 
instead of weighing eight pounds, weighs but 
three. The use of India paper has had an 
incalculable influence in spreading the use of 
the Bible. Its potency in the spreading of 
secular knowledge is now to be tested. 

The reissue of this great work of reference, 





by one of the leading universities of the world, 
as a part of its extension work, may well be 
regarded as an event in the realm of learning. 
At a time when the main purpose of much of 
the popular reading-matter is entertainment 
of the reader, the Britannica may be welcomed 
as the latest effort of the scholarly world to 
pack the sum of useful and accurate human 
knowledge in an armful. 


* ¢ 


MORE GOOD THAN EVIL. 


There are nettles everywhere, 
But smooth green grasses are more common still; 
The blue of heaven is larger than the cloud. 

E. B. Browning. 


® & 


THE FORWARD RUSH. 

EVER was human life more interesting 

than it is to-day. Novelty delights men 

and women on every hand.- New powers 
are to be had almost for the asking. Old limi- 
tations melt away like the huge snow-drifts of 
our childhood, setting free the imprisoned souls 
which have pined in isolation throughout a 
hundred generations. 

To women especially has come the right to 
recognize themselves as part of the vast, for- 
ward-marching host. If they do not themselves 
explore the poles, or scale the untrodden 
heights of the air, they are free to become 
mistresses of the science which guides the ex- 
plorer, and of the natural laws which promise 
to give to man the control of the air and a no 
less marvelous new mastery of the earth. 

The woman of even two generations ago faced 
always toward the past. She was elderly at 
thirty, and conservative in girlhood. She was 
like the old colored ‘‘mammy’’ who was met 
ou a road by Dr. Booker Washington, and 
greeted with a cheerful ‘‘How do, aunty! 
Where are you going?’’ “Bress ye, Massa 
Washington,’’ she replied, “I’s been whar 
I’s gwine.’’ The women, yes, the race of a 
brief century ago seemed to have been where 
they were going. Not soto-day. With a thou- 
sand voices life calls—by its buzzing air-ships 
and its honking motor-cars, by its colleges for 
every soul that will learn, by its travel which 
girdles the continents, by its pulsing messages 
clasping their copper hands round the globe, 
by its printing-presses, its huge mills and mines, 
and by its mysterious promise of the yet greater 
wonders by which man shall make a thousand 
ears of corn and sheaves of wheat grow where 
grows but one to-day—by all these voices, and 
by a myriad more, life summons us: 

To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new! 


A GREAT CONFLICT IMPENDING. 

NCE more the opposing political parties 
QO in Great Britain are drawn up in battle 

array. The truce which began at the 
death of King Edward, and lasted while the 
leaders of the two parties tried to find common 
ground, has now ended. The conference has 
failed. 

It is the most regrettable event of the year. 
Had the peril not been great, either of the suc- 
cess of the government’s attack upon the House 
of Lords, or of the absolute refusal of the peers 
to consent to the extinction of their political 
power, the leading statesmen would never have 
thought of consulting how to avert that peril. 
They have consulted; they could not agree; 
the peril looms up before the country more 
alarming than ever. 

No man can tell what is to- be the result of 
the great contest that is impending. The best 
opinion is that the general elections which are 
sure to take place in the immediate future, 
which may have begun before this issue of The 
Companion reaches its readers, will confirm 
the Liberals in their tenure of power. In that 
case they will proceed to carry out the policy 
which Mr. Asquith has announced. So far 
prediction is safe. 

But what is to happen then? The peers 
may yield, but their surrender means not 
merely the destruction of the present House of 
Lords, but the establishment of the system of 
government by a single chamber. That would 
be a political revolution the most momentous 
one can conceive as possible in Great Britain. 

On the other hand, should the Lords refuse, 
the possibilities are of an equally serious char- 
acter. Even the King might be involved in 
the conflict which would be sure to ensue. 
Great Britain has been a model of orderly gov- 
ernment, of devotion to its constitution, un- 
written but understood. The friends of good 
government the world over will hope that even 
at the last hour disaster may be averted. 


POWER AND THE POINT OF VIEW. 


HE world is full of people who think that 
if they were president or premier, pastor 
or teacher, owner or overseer, they would 

not permit this, that or the other policy or prac- 
tise. 

No more conspicuous example of the hostile 
and irresponsible critic of the existing order has 
appeared in recent years than Aristide Briand, 
the present French prime minister. He is a 
socialist and a newspaper writer. The ‘‘yel- 


lowest’? American paper never contained attacks 
on the party in power more bitter than those 





which Briand used to write. By one of the 
curious revolutions which occur in a democ- 
racy, the party to which he belonged, or with 
which he sympathized, came into control of 
parliament, and this one-time denouncer of the 
established order was made responsible for the 
policy of the government. 

When brought face to face with power and 
compelled to decide whether to follow the ex- 
treme socialist policy, for the disregard of 
which he had denounced his predecessors, 
Briand saw with remarkably clear vision that 
the retiring statesmen had been neither the 
fools nor the traitors that he had called them. 
He discovered that it is the business of govern- 
ment to govern, and not to play with political 
theories. He turned his back upon the period 
of his irresponsible criticism and proceeded to 
govern in the way of his predecessors, but 
with a firmer hand and a more positive con- 
viction of the righteousness of his methods. 

When men with whom at heart he sympa- 
thized planned the recent railroad strike they 
counted on his moral support; but responsibil- 
ity for the preservation of order and for the 
protection of the commerce of a great nation 
had transformed the man. He rose to the 
occasion, and by his determined action averted 
what was intended to be a social revolution. 

The bark of the men out of power is always 
more terrible than their bite. It has been 
common here for political speakers to warn 
their hearers of the awful calamity that would 
follow the election of the candidates of the 
opposition ; but it usually turns out, as was the 
case in France, that the Briand in office and 
the Briand denouncing the government are two 


different persons. 
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YELLS. 

ERE noise is grateful to the youthful 
M human being, at least to him of the 
male sex. He shouts from sheer exu- 
berance and the joy of living. Having learned 
as a college student the value of organization, 
he shouts in unison with his fellows, chanting 
barbaric rhythms whenever he feels under the 
stress of emotion. Such, at least, is the expla- 
nation or apology one offers when visitors from 
other shores turn startled eyes upon us at their 
first experience of an American football game. 

But a deep thinker has arisen who asserts 
that the college yell is not to be ‘‘excused,’’ 
but ‘‘praised.’’ It furnishes, it seems, an 
outlet for a dangerous quantity of excitement 
and passion, and is recommended as a helpful 
substitute for worse excesses of language and 
conduct. 

The longer one considers this theory, the 
more reasonable it appears, and the more allur- 
ing are the possibilities it suggests. The yell 
has already proved its suitability to American 
conditions by passing beyond the campus, and 
becoming domesticated in the summer boarding- 
house, the schoolyard, the vacant-lot ball- 
ground and the Chautauqua cirele. It may 
next be imagined as invading the home. 

The man who mangles his thumb with the 
unaccustomed hammer may preserve his temper 
and the furniture by breaking cheerily into: 
“Bum-a-laka bum! Bum-a-laka bum! 

Hammer, hammer, hammer on your thumb, thumb, 
thumb!” 

The woman who has lost patience with her 
incompetent domestic assistant need no longer 
take it out in a squabble with the cook. She 
may retire to her chamber and warble: 

“Ingle-go-jang! Golong! Go long! 
She spoiled the soup and the roast went wrong!” 

The business man who has lost an important 
contract may relieve his mind thus: 

“Hi! hi! hi! I bid too high! 
Ho! ho! ho! Jones bid too low!” 

The prospect invites. Inventive Americans 
—are there any not such?—can easily supply 
cheers for every emergency. Thus may the 
disturbed soul be put in tune with the great 
harmonies of nature, which is, so scientific 
men inform us, nothing if not rhythmical. 


* # & 


RANSLATING the Bible into strange and 

little known languages requires not merely 
learning but ingenuity on the part of the translator. 
How, for example, is one to translate the word 
lamb into a tongue which knows no quadruped 
except pigs and rats? Or how is one to render 
the word snow to a people who live where snow 
does not exist? This year the Gospel according 
to Mark has been translated for an Indian tribe 
in Paraguay. The word eighteen appears as 
Sohoge-mek - wabethiamok - sminik - antanthlama. 
Literally this means, ‘Finished my hands, pass to 
my other foot, three’; for fingers and toes are 
used as units in counting. 


ALIFORNIA and Louisiana are still compe- 
ting for a fair in honor of the opening of the 
Panama Canal. The Louisiana voters at the recent 
election ratified a constitutional amendment per- 
mitting the state to borrow six and a half millions 
for the fair. In California the voters approved a 
state tax of five millions for the same purpose, 
and also consented to an amendment of the 
charter of San Francisco intended to permit the 
city to raise five millions more by a bond issue. 
Now Congress will be urged to decide which en- 
terprise is to receive an appropriation from the 
national Treasury. BGR 
HE “mother-lode” theory is common among 
gold-miners. When they find gold in valleys 
or in the bed of a stream, they argue that since it 
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must have been conveyed thither from an impor- 
tant vein in the hills or mountains where the 
stream has its source, search will reveal the 
mother-lode. Many aminer has abandoned a good 
placer mine in the hope of discovering what might 
be called the goose that lays the golden eggs. An 
organization of Dawson miners and business men, 
assisted by the Canadian government, is now en- 
gaged in a search for the source of the gold found in 
the Yukon River and its tributaries. All the gold- 
bearing streams about Dawson rise in a dome- 
shaped hill, which it is assumed contains the 
mother-lode. A tunnel has been dug into the hill 
fourteen hundred feet, and it is planned to bore it 
clear through. Some small gold-bearing veins 
have been found already. 


* ¢ 


THE PRICE. 


ETTY Morean, pretty, flushed, dearly lovable 
even in her girlish resentment, looked indig- 
nantly at the dean. 

“But, Miss Hollis—please forgive me—I don’t 
mean to be impertinent—but it seems to me that 
my friendships are just my own affair. Even if 
they make me suffer, isn’t it my life? And if Iam 
willing to pay the price, has anybody else a right 
to say anything?” 

“Sometimes one has no right not to speak,” the 
dean answered, gravely. “If I saw a girl with 
weak lungs exposing herself recklessly, would 
there be any question about my duty?” 

“But that’s a matter of health,” Betty objected. 

“And you have just acknowledged to me that 
the reason of your failure in your French was that 
you were all ‘broken up by something’ and couldn’t 
study. Don’t you see, my dear, when it gets to 
that point it has got beyond being a personal 
matter? 

“T will not speak of the injustice to your friends 
that a ‘crush’ always implies, since you may think 
that beyond my province. But I can speak of the 
effect upon your health, your college standing, and 
the unfairness to the college by lowering its stand- 
ard; and I have no right not to warn you of the 
danger to all your future if you cannot learn to 
eontrol your emotions. 

“A friendship can be as deep as you will, so long 
as you hold it steadily ; the test is not the emotion 
it excites in you, but the effect it has upon the rest 
of your life. If it makes you hold your old friends 
more dearly because of the new love, if it makes 
you work more eagerly and happily, if it makes 
all high and beautiful things more desirable, then 
it is a good friendship, and you need not be afraid 
of all the love it brings. 

“But if not,—if it means narrowing your life to 
that one person, being absorbed in that one thing 
to the exclusion of everything else,—don’t you see 
for yourself the life-failure it spells? That is all, 
Miss Morean. Nextterm I am sure we shall have 
a different report.” 

Betty went slowly down the corridor. She was 
not wholly angry —all the girts adored Miss 
Hollis; she even thought that maybe she would 
try the other way of being friends—perhaps. But 
she did not. It is not easy to undo old ways, 
and besides, when it is one’s last year of college! 
But she studied harder. She wanted to teach 
history, and there were great chances sometimes 
for the best students. 

Then the chance came—and went to Caroline— 
Caroline Dana, who had not half her brilliancy. 
Betty, stunned and incredulous, went to the dean. 
Miss Hollis, like everybody else, loved the girl. 

“T am sorry, dear,” she said. “But I gave you 
warning. No one who cannot control herself can 
control other girls. It would not have been fair to 
recommend you.” 

That was the way Betty Morean paid the price. 


* ¢ 


HIS CUP. 


“rPHE way that one lone summer boarder over 
to Mis’ Crombie’s to do some quiet studyin’— 
leastways, that’s what he’s supposed to be doin’— 
the way that young feller has turned the girls’ 
heads,” declared Mrs. Bonney at the sewing 
circle, ‘“‘my soul, it’s so silly it’s downright sinful! 
“Half a dozen of ’em were over to see Luella the 
other day, Mis’ Crombie told me, and they saw 
she was mending up his duds forhim. And if that 
little Pressey chit didn’t clasp her hands ecstatic, 
like a saint on an Eyetalian picture postal, and 
say, ‘O Mis’ Crombie, mayn’t I do one sock?’ 

“*Land, child,’ says Mis’ Crombie, ‘you may do 
the whole of ’em, if it’ll ease your feelings.’ 

“Well, they did the pile amongst ’em—and ’twas 
big, for he goes through those thin fancy things 
something awful. Then Luella sneaked ’em up 
the back stairs,—he was out,—and let ’em peek 
into his room by way of reward.” 

“She hadn’t ought to ha’ done that,” pronounced 
Mrs. Binns, judicially. 

“No, of course she hadn’t; but they were wild 
to see that prize cup he won somewheres that 
Luella’d told ’em about. She’s teased and teased 
him to take it down and show her close to, but he 
won’t, ever; he’s kept it up high on a bracket with 
banners an’ things draped round it. Some of the 
strings run right through the handle, or Luella’d 
had it down herself sweeping day; but she didn’t 
darst. She couldn’t even read the inscription, for 
he’d set the cup back to. She’s made him tell her 
what ’twas for, though, but she said he hated to, 
an’ colored up reel modest.” 

“What was it?” inquired Mrs. Binns, with a sniff. 
“The boy’s built well enough, but he’s kind o’ 
pink an’ plump fer doing exacting stunts, seems 
to me.” 

“He didn’t get his cup doing stunts—not any in 
particular, that is. As far’s I can make out, ’twas 
for all-round fitness and ability—‘nearest ap- 
proach to perfection of physical development,’ 
Luella called it.” 

“If you’re talking about that boy of Solomon 
Bixby’s that’s boardin’ over to the Crombie place,” 
announced old Aunt Martha Cole, rousing with 
abrupt alertness from a half-drowse, “I lived 
neighbor to his folks in Norley fore they went up 
to town and made money. They weren’t counted 
much then; but he was a pretty baby. I guess 
I know what’s on that cup of his, too. It’s 





‘Awarded to George Solomon Bixby, the hand- 
somest infant under one year old. Norley Agri- 
cultural Fair, 1894.’ ” 

“A baby-show!” gasped Mrs. Binns. ‘And to 
think of the whoppers —” 

“No, Almira, he didn’t,” cut in Mrs. Binney, 
her comfortable figure beginning to shake with 
chuckles. ‘It really was ‘perfection of physical 
development,’ don’t you see? The posing, pre- 
varicating young raseal! But he’ll get his come- 
uppance when we tell the girls.” 


* ¢ 


The Youth’s Companion 
Art Calendar /or 1911. 





The artist, the poet, the printer have 

combined to give beauty and distinc- 
tion as well as utility to The Compan- 
ion's new Calendar. 


The form is a single-fold screen with 
panels seven and three-eighths inches 
by eleven inches in size. The outer ones 
are richly ornamented in two colors and 
gold, the theme of the decoration being 
the oak—the symbol of The Companion. 


The two inside panels are printed by 

the lithographic process in twelve 
colors and gold. On the left-hand panel 
is the poet's contribution— verses wor- 
thy to be read many times and remem- 
bered. They are beautifully illuminated. 
Below is the Calendar pad, with large 
and very legible figures, designed for use. 


The right-hand panel is filled with 

the artist's share of the Calendar— 
an admirable reproduction of a water- 
color picture. The scene is an old-time 
garden in a flood of midsummer sun- 
shine, against a background of Lom- 
bardy poplars, and a glimpse of distant 
hills. The Calendar will be sent free to 
all subscribers for 1911. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY. 
* ¢ 


HOW TO HOLD AN AUDIENCE. 


N the midst of the newspaper reports of danger- 

ous unrest existing in India, some encourage- 
ment is contained in an article in the Century 
Magazine by Mr. C. 8. Cooper, who has lately 
returned from that country. Dislike of British 
rule is accompanied, it appears, and counteracted 
measurably by an intense desire to assimilate the 
culture of the rulers. It is the fashion to become 
proficient in English, a tendency that the author- 
ities should be able to use, in the interests of 
order, as cleverly as did a wise old teacher. 


To learn English is the open door into govern- 
ment position, the acme of student ambition in 
India, and the lectures in government colleges are 
delivered in English. It was my privilege to speak 
n most of the great student centers in the Indian 
Empire, and in no case was I asked to use an 
interpreter. Indeed, it is an insult to infer that 
an educated Hindu or Mohammedan does not 
understand English. 

The pride of language was amusingly displayed 
at one of our student meetings. It is a national 
habit for men to go out and come in during lec- 
tures according to their own sweet will. 

A veteran educator who lectures much in the 
East had learned how to remedy this annoyance. 
At the beginning of the meeting he announced in 
a bold voice that all students who did not under- 
yg English might feel free to go out at any 
ime. 

The result was gratifying and inevitable. Every 
student remained in his seat, feigning great in- 
| me as even if he had it not, until the end of the 
ecture. 





* © 


FINE LANGUAGE. 


N the school year of 1866-67, in the town of Tops- 

field, Massachusetts, there was at least one 
committeeman whose command of language was 
unusual, This is shown by the annual report of 
the school committee for that season, part of 
which is copied here. : 

The Primary Centre School was instructed by 
Miss —. Under the eeenee of this master 
hand in genuine philosophic simplicity, the school 
presented the same phase of unvarying successful 
advancement as in former years, from the disso- 
nant mouthings of half-fledged juvenile articula- 
tion, through the winding passages of syllabicism 
to the Mount Hope of spell-reading; the same 
grateful interspersion of gymnastic, vocal, reces- 
sive and studious enaction, rendering every exer- 
cise equally a pastime, and romancing the reality 
of the first efforts in dry study. 


HOW TO DISCOVER PATRIOTS. 


N one of those moods of discouragement and dis- 

illusion which occasionally seize upon the most 
optimistic men, the minister lamented the decay 
of patriotism and the absence of patriots in this 
day and generation. 

“The patriot of our forefathers,” he said to the 
Senator, “is as extinct as the dodo.” : 

The Senator smiled—not hopefully, nor cynic- 
ally, but rather wearily. 

“You don’t know how to find them,” he said. 
“T could raise a hundred of them in twenty-four 


hours.” 

The minister looked interested and slightly in- 
credulous. 

“It is but to refuse an unreasonable demand,” 
said the Senator, “‘and up spring your patriots.” 


WHERE HE DREW THE LINE. 


HOMAS was an old gamekeeper on Sir Gre- 

ville’s Scotch estate, says Sir William Kennedy 
in “Sport in the Navy.” When he was sixty years 
old he contracted measles, and was very ill for a 
time. 

Sir Greville, with characteristic kindness, sent 
the old man some hothouse grapes and a pine- 
apple. The next time the two met, Sir Greville 
asked Thomas how he liked the fruit. 

“Weel, Sir Greville,” answered the ppehesper 
“the plums was good, but I dinna think much of 
the turnip.” 








“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’’ will prevent trouble from bad teeth. ([Adpr. 





AN IDEAL BIRTHDAY OR CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
for any child under 13 is a copy of 


A Guideto Helpful Reading 


If over 13 don’t buy the book. The seed time 
for establishing the best lines of reading is 
before the many diversions of later childhood 
multiply interest and divide attention. 


This book is not an experiment but the result of 
years of experiments by specialists. Children's best 
interests have helped in shaping the plan. 
the child takes secures his co-operation 

The Editor of Success says: “I wish the book could 
be in the hands of every youth in America. It would 
eve a tremendous impetus to reading and improve 

he quality wonderfully” ; The Departinent of Educa- 
tion in a great university thinks, “it is a splendid idea 
well carried out.”?” While that charming writer for both 
young, and old, Kate Douglas Wiggin, says: “The plan 
or helpful reading is an altogether delightful one.” 





The part 


{ Extra cloth binding. . Fifty Cents. 
\ Leather, gold edges . . One Dollar. 


ACME PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Dept. L. Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, U.S. A. 


Name in gold on cover léc. extra. To avoid mistakes write plainly. 
Xmas Post Cards at Wholesale Prices 
Ty Wee pe = , , Imported. The 


- -- ae 


Price, Prepaid 








highest quality 





4 of imported 
| cards, big as- 
} sortment, the 
| kind that re- 
5 tails at 2for6c., 
% our price 25 
| or more_ tie, 
B New 
Cards 
same price. 
Domestic. 
Finest cards 
made in U.S., 
25 for 20c., 
100 for 75c., post-paid. Agents can sell them for 
double these prices. Order 100 quick and sell to school- 
mates and others. Send cash with order. Money back 
if not perfectly satisfactory. JOHN WILCOX, Milford, N.Y. 


Be the Best 





Skater in Your 


by keeping your skates bright as 
new—no rust on runners, screws, 
clamps — good for guns too. 
Write 3 IN ONE OIL CO., 


42A\B Broadway, New York, 


for FREE bottle of “3 in One” Oil. 
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Chih PEARY 
at the POLE — i} 
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In his article in April’ ‘* World’s Work,” 
Matt Henson, Peary’s companion at the 
Pole, says that a tube of Vaseline was part 
of his emergency outfit for use against the 
wintry winds and snow. 


Best for such a purpose is— 


VASELINE 


CAMPHOR ICE 


In Convenient, Sanitary, Pure Tin Tubes 
No Lead) 


Superior to anything for chapped hands and 

lips, roughness, cold-sores and fever-blisters, 

because it combines the soothing effect of Cam- 

phor with the healing qualities of Vaseline. 
Only one of the 12 Vaseline Preparations that 
together form a safe and convenient medicine- 
chest for all the little accidents and ailments prev- 
alent in every family. 


WRITE for our FREE VASELINE BOOK 
It tells you of the special uses for 
Mentholated Vaseline Borated Vaseline 


(Contain 


Vaseline Cold Cream Perfumed White Vaseline 
Vaseline Camphorated Cream Camphorated Vaseline 
Carbolat aseline White Vaseline 


Vaseline Camphor Ice 


Capsicum Vaseline 
Pomade Vaseline 


Vaseline Oxide of Zinc 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. ~- 
Proprietors of Every “ Vaseline” Product 


7 State Street, New York. 





Branch Offices : 
London, Montreal 









‘Is time 
jou owned 


a Waltham 


What more appropriate, acceptable, and enduring 
gift than a watch? Waltham has been the watch 
favorite of social as well as of business and in- 
dustrial life for nearly three-quarters of a century. 


WALTHAM 


has beauty to commend it, usefulness, reliability 

and integrity to make first impressions permanent. 

It is a watch that flatters the recipient and keeps 

_the donor in constant and grateful recollection. 
There is no more perfect specimen of watch making than the Waltham 


Colonial. Made as thin as it is safe to make a reliable time-piece, it 
is the last word in the watchmaker’s art. At all JEWELERS, from 


$50 to $175. 


Write for handsome booklet, describing the various 


Waltham movements and learn the one best suited to your needs, 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, : 


WALTHAM, MASS. 


EI 
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‘s] JOME-KEEPING hearts are happiest”—so 
runs the old refrain: 

“That have an anchor for their joys, a peace below 
their pain; 

That hear not, in their deep content, the ringing 
call to roam.” 

But oh, the hearts that fared afar and turn again 
to home! 


That fared afar with dreams for guide on misty 
wanderings, ~ 

And found them regions new and strange, and 
learned them wondrous things; 

But stopped at last to shade the eyes between a 
tear and smile, 

With “Friends, I’m weary just a bit; I’m going 
home a while!” 


They had not known the yellow light could linger 
on so late, 

That apple boughs could bend so close above the 
garden gate; 

They had not thought the sunset bird could sing 
the dim years long 

Without a bar of music changed in all its blesséd 
song. 


They had forgotten how a breath of summer wind 
is stirred 

Through open windows suddenly, soft as a wel- 
come word. 

With snowy curtains fluttering, and fiittings in the 
hall, 

And ripple running ripple in the green vine on the 
wall. 


Forgotten but to learn again the scent of rose- 
and-musk, 

The tinkle of returning bells across the dewy dusk ; 

The cricket-quaver in the grass, the crying whip- 
poorwill, 

The beauty of the wistful moon low on the western 
hill; 


Till, shadows blurred to quiet gray before the 
misty sight— 

Lids heavy with the drifting dark, the burden of 
the night— 

Speech but a slender thread of sound, half-broken 
in the gloom— 

Hopes, dreams and memories are one in the old 
tender room. 


““Home-keeping hearts are happiest’””—so runs the 
rime of old. 

And surely they have chosen best who bide within 
the fold: 

But ah, the hearts that halt one day, out in the 
world of men, 

With “Comrades, I am tired now; I’m going home 
again!” 

* @¢ 


A CUP OF COLD WATER. 


GROUP of city churches 

had maintained for sev- 

eral years a summer 
playground on vacant lots 
within the city limits, but 
found need of an extension in 
the way of a summer camp. 

‘*We need a place where children can romp 
in the open, and drink pure water that never 
flowed through a water-main,’’ said the matron, 
zealously urging the plan. ‘“Someway I find 
it hard to think of giving a cup of cold water 
in the name of the Lord and getting it out of 
a city faucet. Let us find a piece of wood- 
land, and, if possible, a place with a natural 
spring.’’ 

They did not find it easily. Land within 
convenient distance of the city was scarce, ex- 
pensive, and generally unsuitable either in itself 
or its surroundings. But at last they found a 
suitable piece, and rented it for a summer, 
with the privilege of purchasing. 

It was a thing to do one’s heart good to see 
how many people were interested in it. The 
railway company agreed to convey mothers 
and children free up to the number of twenty- 
five on a single train. A wholesale milk 
concern, that bought all the milk of the farmers 
in the neighborhood, offered to supply the 
camp with milk free of charge. Equipment 
for the camp came from many sources, and 
with surprising readiness. 

Some pathetic facts came to light. “These 
women are battle-scarred,’’ said the little woman 
doctor to the matron. “A large portion of 
them have been to the hospital. No regiment 
of soldiers shows a larger percentage of actual 
wounds than this colony of mothers; and some 
have scars of blows. Oh, it is pitiful, pitiful !’’ 

It was pitiful. But it was also beautiful to 
see what good came of the fortnight’s rest 
which mothers and babies found in the camp. 
Wan faces grew to smiles, and emaciated little 
bodies grew plump. 

They came and went. The total number 
mounted into the hundreds ; and although nearly 
every child was in poor health when he came, 
and nearly every mother sick or ailing, every 
child and every mother was returned to the 
city alive, and most of them were substantially 
improved. That some of them would have 
died in the city no one could doubt. 

It was resolved to buy the land and dedicate 








it permanently as a summer camp for mothers 
and children. And although it was agreed 
that little change should be made in the grounds, 
a noted landscape-gardener was called into 
counsel. A company of the men who had 
been interested went out in the autumn, and 
heard the reports of the summer’s work, and 
laid plans for the future. One of them asked 
the landscape-gardener, ‘‘How is it that so 
many of these great trees are bent over, all of 
them toward the river? ‘That is not the direc- 
tion of the prevailing winds.’’ 

The gardener answered, ‘‘The Indians did 
that. These trees are part of the primeval 
forest. When those great trees were saplings, 
they were bent in the direction that gave shade 
to the little papooses that were rocked in their 
branches. A place so beautiful, so provided 
with springs, was naturally for long generations 
a camp-ground of the Indians, and these trees 
bear witness to the aboriginal use of this grove 
as a camp for mothers and babies.’’ 

Then one member of the company mounted 
a log and cried, ‘ ‘Fill your glasses with water 
from the spring, and let us dedicate this spot 
forever to its prehistoric uses! These trees, 
from which dangled the rock-a-by baby pap- 
ooses, shall never fall before the ax of the 
white man! This land shall never know 
the plow! And this spring, from which the 
Indians gave refreshing drink to their children, 
shall be forever sacred to the cause of those 
who give cups of cold water in the name of 


the Lord!’’ 
* * 


EAGLE AND CAT. 


N Indiana farmer, while plowing one day, 

says a writer in the Indianapolis News, was 

a witness of a thrilling fight between a cat 

and an eagle. It was claws and beak against 

claws and teeth, and resulted in a draw. The 

farmer saw what at first he took to be a chicken- 

hawk sweeping down on his barn-yard. He 

thought it was after a chicken, and stepped to the 

fence. Closer inspection revealed it to be an 
eagle. 


The bird swooped, struck and rose, but, to the 
farmer’s surprise, it held in its — not a 
chicken, but his large tom-cat. The eagle held 
the cat by the back. The cat’s four feet were 
extended and its tail pointed toward the zenith. 

Forty feet from the ground, the cat gave a 
twist, wriggled from the grasp of the bird and fell 
to the earth, seemingly unhurt. The bird circled 
and made another swoop, but this time the cat 
was waiting for its feathered adversary, and when 
the bird struck, things happened, For about three 
minutes the air was full of fur and feathers. 

The eagle withdrew, baffled, to a distance of 
n feet, a one wing. The cat 

the air, and both cat and 
eagle were hissing and spitting. Finall 
crouched, and began creeping slowly and steadily 
toward the eagle, its tail dragging. Its fighting 
blood was up. 

The eagle stood with one foot lifted, turning its 
head from side to side, the better to observe its 
adversa. The feathers on its neck were ruffled. 
The cat hugged the ground a little closer and 
then apeene. It evidently expected the eagle to 
— to leap to one side, for it spread its legs 

‘ar apart. 

The cat, however, made a mistake. The eagle 
turned on its back and drove its talons into the 
cat’s breast and tried to strike it in the eyes with 
its beak. The cat missed the bird’s neck and got 
its wing. Then the air became full of fur and 
feathers again. 

The farmer’s little son had seen the encounter 
from the front of the house, and ran as fast as 
he could toward the scene. He was afraid his 
aT was going to be carried ¥- His shout 
frightened the cat and it released its hold for a 
minute, the bird struggled free, ran about twenty 
feet, and launched itself-with a heavy wing and 
badly tattered plumage in flight. The cat climbed 
the fence, mewed, licked its bloody breast and 
mewed again, eying its fleeing adversary with 
baleful eye and switching tail. 


* ¢ 
GRANT’S “ DISOBEDIENCE.” 


HILE a student at West Point, U. 8. 

Grant excelled in mathematics and horse- 

manship. He jumped his horse over a 
bar five feet, six inches high, which made a record 
for the Academy, and a close second to the highest 
jump ever recorded in America. He received 
little honor for some of his efforts, however, no- 
tably in the case recalled by Nicholas Smith in 
“Grant, the Man of Mystery.” But perhaps the 
humor of it reconciled him. 

The riding-master was one Hershberger, “an 
amusing sort of a tyrant,” and on one occasion, 
whether seriously or as a joke, he determined to 
“take down” the young cadet. 

At the exercise Grant was mounted on a power- 
ful but vicious brute, that the cadets fought shy 








of, and was put at — the bar. 
The bar was placed higher and higher as he 
came round the ring till it passed the record. 


The stubborn rider would not say “Enough,” but 
= — was disposed to shy and refuse to make 
ne leap. 

Grant gritted his teeth and spurred at it, but 
ust as the horse gathered for the spring, his swell- 
ng body burst the girth, and the rider and saddle 
tumbled into the ring. 

Half-stunned, Grant gathered himself up from 
the dust only to hear the “strident, cynical voice” 
of Hershberger calling out: 

“Cadet Grant, six demerits for dismounting 
without leave!” 


A LITTLE TOO SPONTANEOUS. 


HE Harborough Congregational Church had 

changed ministers during the two years’ 

absence of Asa Ramsey, and on the very 
evening of his return he asked for an explanation 
of the matter, for he had been one of the committee 
who selected the young man from among a list 
of candidates three years before. 

“What was the matter with him?” demanded 
Asa with considerable asperity when the subject 
was brought “e. “You all said he seemed just the 
one to fill old Doctor Campbell’s place, and grow 
intoit. Folks spoke about his fine voice and fluent 
anqne e and spontaneous talk everywhere I was 
for bec ,whole year before I went off. What hap- 

1 , 


pe 

“Well, now, ’twas like this, my ee said the 
spokesman of the party. “He was all that you say; 
but though folks liked his preaching without notes, 





they kind of shied at the idea that he didn’t think 
he needed any preparation for preaching to ’em. 
“We liked to have him interested in outdoor 
sports and all with the other young folks, and he 
was real pleasant, but his sermons got more and 
more spontaneous, till they were most too much 


so. 

“First off, we’d hear he’d told on Friday that he 
hadn’t decided on his fe ao next off, ’twas 
Saturday; then Saturday night; then there was 
talk of his thinking up his topic as he walked across 
the fields to church; and at last all of us here, 
with our own ears, heard him rise up in the pulpit 
and say: : 

“*AsI sat here listening to the choir, my friends, 
and wondering on what I should speak to you 
this poorning. iis thought came to me.’ 

“Now I don’t know how it seems to you, Asy, 
but it struck all of us that his spontaneous views 
had kind of got the better of him; and we said as 
much next church meeting. He left us without 
any hard feelings, and I hear he’s taking a supple- 
mentary course in theology back where he come 
from, and I reckon ’twon’t do him a mite o’ harm.” 


UNCONSCIOUS BENEDICTION 





EAR little girl—we can’t forget! 
Her spirit seemed so slight, and yet 
For lack of her what eyes are wet! 


She had no mighty work to do, 
But all her joyous lifetime through 
Her love and laughter rang so true! 


She had no wondrous word to say, 
But ah! she was so sweet and gay, 
She made black night seem sunny day. 


She never preached, yet grief, despair 
Were vanquished by her presence fair, 
So high her hope, her faith so rare. 


Were others glad, her joy was set; 
Or sad, her tender eyes were wet. 
Dear little girl—we can’t forget! 


* ¢ 


STUDYING HIS “CASE.” 


BOUT 1772 the beautiful Elizabeth, Duchess 
A of Hamilton, sent her son, a boy under 
twenty, on a tour of the Continent. Doctor 
Moore,—father of the hero of Corunna,—who 
accompanied him, was evidently sufficiently occu- 
pied with the young duke, of whom he wrote, 
“his heart is like tinder,” and “it is not Possible 
for any human Creature to have a more complete 
disregard for Money.” Extracts from the tutor’s 
letters to the mother of his-charge—recently pub- 
lished by the present Duke of Argyll— show a 
candor and a humor equally delightful. 


Your Grace’s conjectures with regard to the 
Girls were not very wide of the truth. He became 
oucoeenay fond of the eldest, so much as to bring 
him into the habit of Rising in the morning. He 

ame serious and pensive, changed coulours as 
often as She came into the Room, and never was 
happy out of her sight. 

was alarmed at all this, and so was the Duke 
himself. As for the Girl herself, neither his Passion 
nor his Indifference seem to have had the smallest 
affect on the invariable Gory of her Tomner. 

None of the effects of this Short but Violent 
Passion Remain except the habit of Rising in the 
Morning, which is some small Indemnification for 
the Plague it gave Both to the Duk 

I believe he is a little Catched by 

another instance, concerning a my! in Geneva.] 

his is the third Passion the Duke has had since 
we cross’d the Sea. They generally affect his 
appetite, and I can make a pretty good guess of 
ys highth of his Love by the Victuals he Refuses 


eat. 
A Slight Touch of Love puts him puemotionety 
from Legumes and all kinds of Jardinage. If it 
arises a degree higher he turns up his nose at 
Fricassees and Ragouts. Another degree and he 
will Rather go to 
Roasted Veal or Poulets of an 

s the utmost length his 
come hitherto, for when he was at the worst with 
Madamoisel Marchenville, tho’ she put him en- 
tirely from Greens, Ragouts, and Veal, yet she 
made no impression on his Roast Beef or Mutton 
sqqeme. e fed plentifully upon these in spite of 
all her charms. 

I intend to make a Thermometer for the Duke’s 
Passion with four degrees: (1 Greens, (3). Fric- 
assees and Ragouts, (3) Roast Veal ai owls, 
y plain Roast Mutton or Beef. And if ever the 

ercury mounts so high as the last I shall think 
the Case alarming and inform your Grace. 

I remain with the greatest Respect 

Your Grace’s most obed’t and most humble 
Serv’t, J. Moore. 





supperless as taste plain 
sort. 
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CARRYING FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS. 


ARMERS are still living who remember the 
F old water-power grist-mill and the expertness 

of men in carrying huge bags of grain to the 
top of it. The ability to shoulder two or three 
hundred pounds is rarer now than in the days of 
our fathers. But in Mexico one may see carga- 
dores, or carriers, not exceeding one hundred and 
sixty pounds in weight, who will place five hun- 
dred pounds or more on their backs and trot off 
with it, seemingly without the slightest inconve- 
nience. Such a feat would probably surprise even 
our strong men of old. It is not accomplished by 
sheer strength, however, as is noted by Augustus 
Santleben in his autobiography, “A Texas Pio- 
neer.” 


The truth of the axiom that there is a trick in all 
trades is not to be questioned, and the cargadore, 
who is always an expert in his business, has 
brought his to perfection. His secret lies in the 
use of a cushion that removes the direct pressure 
and friction of the weight from his body. It rests 

ainst the lower part of the back, between the 
hips, where it helps to give a swing to his burden 
Fema ope! to the movements of the body and 
legs of the carrier when travelling in a jog-trot. 

he pad is called a muelle, and is usually about 
six inches thick, ten inches wide and fourteen 
incheslong. Itis ——— to a strap about four 
inches wide, secured to the upper corner at each 
end; then the loop passes behind the shoulders 
and rests against the forehead. 

The cargadore, when about to receive his load, 
turns his back to it, and instantly begins to lift his 
feet up and down, similar to soldiers when marking 
time. The movement gives a swing to the body, 
and the same rhythmical motions are observed in 
the hips and knees, with which the two or more 
assistants, who hold the load, keep time, after the 
vers is received by the hooks of the carrier, 
until it is in the proper position. 

He preepe his burden with a hook in each hand, 
and the instant it is correctly placed on his back 





the carrier trots off, and it adapts itself to his pre- 
liminary movements. 

Another secret is the paccnsy of maintaining 
the same rate of speed without stopping until re- 
lieved of the load, because if they should halt even 
for a moment, or check their gait, their burden 
would tumble to the ground, or they would be 
crushed by its weight. 


AN UNPAID LAUNDRY BILL. 


HE deceitfulness lurking in resemblances of 

| sound between words in two different lan- 

guages comes out strikingly in a story told 

by Arthur W. North, writing of a trip made through 

Lower California. He and his party were setting 

out after a few days’ stay at San Borja. Their 
departure was too exciting to be interesting. 


Rest and green feed had made broncos of our 
burros, so that even our powerful Yaqui servitor, 
assisted b y active little mozo, was unable to 
pensuads the festive Cabrillo, m big white burro, 

be saddled until both forefeet were tied and a 
blind placed over his eyes. 

Meanwhile two other burros ype d took 
to the hills. On top of this the Indian muchachas 
kept pestering me for “ropa.’”’ We had already 
made the family many presents, and our supply of 
rope was short. In the confusion, I lost my —7 
and _ the girls sharply that I had not an inch of 
ro; spare. 

ndiscouraged, however, they hung about the 
adobe, ——_——s for “Ropa, un =? 
which they received no response, except a short 
reply to the effect that all our rope was needed for 
our packs, and that not five pesos would secure 
them a piece. 

Only too glad to escape from the pertinacious 
muchachas and their cries of “‘Ropa, sefior, ropa!” 
I slipped into my saddle and rode over to the 
mission — ,» where I bade the madam a 
—- rewell. 

From San Borja the Scot and I journeyed north- 
westerly and then northeasterly. We were now 
in the waist proper of the peninsula, having 
crossed the divide of the main cordillera. 

Passing through the divide, we found a consider- 
able pond in a sheltered valley joyous with the 
— of birds and fra, t with the perfume of 
myriad wild flowers. At this stage of our josreey. 

elving 


while engaged in my, frequent occupation 0} - 
m the 


in my Spanish dic ;—~? my eyes fell u 
word “ropa.” The English equivalent following 
gave me the deepest mortification and =. 

I had assumed that ropa meant “rope” ; it means 
“clothes, clothing, laundry’ 

On arriving at $an Borja I had arranged with 
the madam for the laundering of our clothes. Her 
girls had done the work, and left the bundle in 
our tent, where it had been thrust with the blankets 
into a dunnage-bag. 

Thus the Scot and I, representatives of two 
highly civilized nations, had coolly ridden away 
without paying the poor, anxious muchachas their 

so laundry bill. As it was too late 
to return and correct our mistake, I pity the next 
foreigner who endeavors to have washing done by 
the Indian girls of San Borja! 


well-earn 





* ¢ 


WANTED, A BIRCH LIMB. 


LL-CONSIDERED punishment does not reform 
| but degrades the culprit. There is a laughable 
story in C. O. Paullin’s “‘Life of Commodore 
Jobn Rodgers,” showing that the minister of justice 
may also ceme to grief unless his righteous anger 
is guided by judgment. Rodgers was long on duty 
in the Mediterranean, and served on the President 
during the War of 1812. His declining years were 
spent in Washington, and it is from that period 
the incident is furnished by his daughter. 


One day after his dinner and his nap my father 
was gy the hall examining and nem OS new 
silk hat. Such a head-covering is acknowledged 
to be a stupid ugly thing, yet all men love and 
respect it. hold my father, then, placidly 
smoothing his new hat with a white silk handker- 
chief. Suddenly the door opens, and three merry 
boys come troopingin. My father, on seeing them, 
is reminded of some misdemeanor not yet ac- 
counted for. He calls out, “Stop, boys! I want to 
speak to you.” 

The two elder ones have already got to the end 
of the hall, and are apparently out of pearing; 
only John, the youngest of the trio, is obliged to 
turn back and meet his father’s wrath. e@ ap- 
proaches, and stands silently before him. 

“You —_ rascals have been riding my horses 
barebacked, I hear.” 

No answer from the culprit. 

Suddenly my father raises his hand, still holding 
the hat, and strikes John with it. Alas, alas for 
the hat! most weak as a weapon of defense even 
in that powerful hand! There stands John, motion- 
less with terror, the top of his curly brown head 
So above the wreck. 

“Get out of my <, you rascal!” cries my 


father, seizing the 

Away speeds John. The other boys watching 
the scene through the green blinds say: 

Wh was he doing, John, when you shut the 

oor?’ 

Silently and speedily he rushes, followed by the 
others, to the very top of the garden, where he 
walks on his hands, rolls on the grass, and per- 
forms other feats indicative of a state of excite- 
ment and suppressed merriment. 

“Why don’t you speak, John? What is father 
doing?” 

_ ny he’s trying to mend his new hat! He’s 
fitting the top on! That’s what he’s doing!” 

Peals of laughter from the two. 


PROMISE AND PERFORMANCE. 


N Tolstoy there seems to be the same contra- 
diction between the natural man and the ascetic 
moralist that pertains to lesser minds, and in a 

certain instance, cited by Mr. Aylmer Maude in 
his “‘Life of Tolstoy,” this mental elasticity makes 
for humor. 

When Sarah Bernhardt visited Moscow, the great 
man delivered himself of a crushing condemna- 
tion of the contemporary theater and of the falsity 
of dramatic art in — 

After a momentous silence one of his guests 
admitted, somewhat timorously, that he was going 
to see the French actress that evening. Tolstoy’s 
aes suddenly lighted up with a good-humored 
smile. 

“Do you know,” he said, “I am awfully sorry 
I’m not going.” 

* ¢ 


THE REAL THING. 


HEN he is at home, five-year-old Joey 
lives in a small New England village. 
Recently, a writer in the New York Press 

says, he visited the Zoo in Central Park, and when 
he got home he told his little playmates about all 
the wonderful things he had seen. 

“‘When I was in New York,” he said, “I saw a 
Noah’s ark bigger than a house, and it had sure- 
enough animals in it.” 
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DRAWN BY CLARA E. ATWOOD 


WHEN GRANDPA AND GRANDMA COME FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


They could not help it, when they thought of 





‘*Never mind,’’ said Miss Kearney, ‘‘seven | 


PUZZLES. 





BIRTHDAY SURPRISES. 


a rabbit climbing a tree. The teacher had to | times nine are sixty-three as true as the world, | : 
By Rose Mills Powers. y 1. CHARADES. 


smile herself, although she tried not to have | John, and I don’t think you’ll ever forget it.’’ | 1 








HE little girl who liked to sew, 
But couldn’t bear to read—oh, no! 

Last birthday found, strange to relate, 
A row of books beside her plate 
Instead of a new work-box—dear! 
She thought it was so very queer, 
And cried a bit. At last she took 
The very smallest, thinnest book, 
And, though she thought her heart would 

break, 
She read it through for mother’s sake. 
And then she read them all, and lo! 
She likes to read as well as sew. 


The little girl who liked to read, 

But not to sew — oh, no, indeed ! 

A lovely work-box she received 

Upon her birthday. How she grieved 
At thimble, needle-case and thread! 

She wanted picture-books instead, 

And thought she surely never could 

Say “Thank you!” for them, and be good. 
At last in tears she set to work 

And sewed and sewed and did not shirk, 
Till now no clothes her dollies need. 
She likes to sew as well as read. 





—<—S little clothing ready-made for children, and in| run to the door and look out, and. run back mee lB a Backs out? Used on 
the little country village where I was born and | again, barking all the time. Mother was so | 
SEVEN TIMES NINE. lived, there was nothing to be had, and mothers, | startled that it was several minutes before she 4 RIDDLES. if 
with all the other work that had to be done, | understood that it was father’s coat that Spot | es ; ’ 
By A. C. S. I stand before your house all day, 


HE multiplication - table bothered John. 
T He had worked over it for five whole 

weeks, and was only as far as the 
“‘sevens.’’ 

*‘T don’t b’lieve I’ll ever learn the seven 
t?ms ; ’specially the seven t’ms nine. O dear!’’ 
Tie winked very hard as he said it. 

Grandpa looked up from his paper and 
laughed. “That is one of the very ‘times’ 
that used to bother me, John,’’ said he, ‘ ‘and 
my teacher taught me to remember it by say- 
== “Seven times nine are sixty-three, 

Think of a squirrel climbing a tree!” 

Then grandpa looked down at his paper 
again, and John brightened up wonderfully. 

‘‘What fun!’’ said he. ‘‘Now I know I can 
’member it.’’ 

And so he did. The very next day the 
teacher was putting an example in multiplica- 
tion on the blackboard, and pretty soon she 
asked, just as if she did not know: 

“Seven times nine—are how many ?”’ 

Up popped John’s eager hand. Miss Kearney 
smiled; she knew just what a hard time he 


had i i i iplication-te P ‘ . gilded, and may horn signer in our once dust bride 
Sw en fnagg pepe wiry table. Here’s pussy coming from the barn; she lifts her feet so high! + ae d 

an yo John? b : The — Jol and; he wishe 
“Sestm oe answered John, in quite a little O pussy, yori in to us, for we are warm and dry. Prey A ous partial ame in any — | 
1 f es he : White cushions on the arbor seat; a drift beneath the hedge; she resides Shingle tony cur. They terrun at the ; 
glow of triumph: White flak fl t by th ind d fall th led end of the mermus, and will be deceiver with i 
“Seven times nine are sixty-three, ite Tlakes Tloat by the window-pane and fall upon the leage. use this man. ' 


Think of a rabbit climbing a tree!”’ 
How the scholars, big and little, did laugh! 


John see her—poor John, who was blushing 
like a real rose, although he was not quite sure 
what it was about. He looked at his teacher. 


‘‘No’m,’’ said John, and he did not. And 
before two weeks had gone by he could say 
the tables as well as the other scholars. 


$$$ $$ $a 
THE PEPPER-AND-SALT SUIT. 


By Thomas Hooper. 


” HE gray suit is the one I like best, 
father, and it is most like Jimmie 
Tucker’s.’’ 

Jack and his father were standing on the 
sidewalk and looking in at the window of one 
of the great city clothing stores. 

“Tt has an extra pocket, and it won’t show 
dust, and you know it is for school, father.’’ 

‘*All right,’’ said his father. ‘‘ Buying this 
suit reminds me of one I had when I was just 
about your age. Did I ever tell you about 
that pepper-and-salt suit that your grandmother 
made for me? You ask me about it some time 
and I will tell you.’’ 

That night after supper seemed to Jack 
exactly the right time to hear the story of the 
pepper-and-salt suit of long ago; and when he 
was safely perched on the arm of his father’s 
chair, the story began. 

‘When I was a small boy of your age,’’ said 
his father, ‘‘even the large city stores had very 


were obliged to cut and make the boys’ clothes. 

‘‘T remember it was in the autumn; your 
grandfather had gone to the Civil War. He 
went early in the spring, one of the first to 
enlist in our town. Your grandmother said 
one day, ‘I must find something to make little 
John a suit of clothes.’ 

‘T suppose, Jack, you think that it would 
be easy to go to the store and get cloth enough 
for a boy’s suit. But already prices were so 
high that even the rich had to count the cost, 
and every scrap was used to the best advantage. 
After a while your grandmother remembered 





an old coat that your grandfather had never 
worn much. She took it carefully to pieces, 
ripping all the seams, then washed it all very 
thoroughly and pressed it smooth with a hot 
flat-iron, and not till all this had been done 
could she cut out the jacket and trousers. 

‘One night after supper your grandmother 
came into the old kitchen with the suit in 
her arms, and called me to come in and be 
fitted. I had been out in the yard, playing 
with father’s old dog, a water-spaniel named 
Spot. 

‘Mother had put the clothes on me, and was 
down on her knees beside me, working in the 
fading light, when in trotted Spot. He lay 
down on the floor, watching us. Ali at once 
he raised his nose in the air, with his nostrils 
twitching, and then he gave a joyous bark 
and sprang at me, knocking me down on the 
floor, and then began sniffing at the clothes 
and to lick my face and hands; then he would 


had recognized, and he evidently thought that 
his master must be home again. 

‘Mother sat right down on the floor and took 
me, and Spot, too, in her arms, and hugged 
and kissed us both, laughing and crying by 
turns. There was no more done to the suit 
that night, but it was soon finished, and I am 
sure I never had a suit fhat I liked so well, or 
felt so proud to wear. It was my Sunday best 
for a long time, and wore so well that it was 
not all gone when father came home. 

‘*Old Spot lived to see his master, and to go 
on many a trip with him through the woods.’’ 


o i SF —— —_ 





THE WHITE WORLD. 








BY MAY TURNER. 
HE world is very strange and white. It’s beautiful to see, 

With snow upon the neighbor’s house, and snow upon the tree. 
That tall and slender bush with snow quite to the ground is bent, 
And underneath, perhaps, is formed a cozy little tent. 

The garden fence has woolly lines of snow upon each rail; 
There’s snow upon the milkman’s cap, and on his big tin pail. 


The snow is beautiful to watch while mother sews her seam, 
And on the walls behind us is the pleasant firelight gleam. 


' 
*~ first is a conductor true 
Who never fares collected ; 
| And if the fair refuse my two 
| The lover is dejected. 
When whole rings in my ears anew 
I’m very much affected. 
II. 
My first is a part of the body; 
) M second a part of the dress; 
| irst may not give my second, 
t could hardly be called a caress, 
It might lead to wearing my total, 
That badge of revolt and distress. 
III. 
Sedate and oy is my first 
As down the lane serene she walks, 
And from the bushes by the way 
My second gathers from their stalks. 
My whole with blossoms may be found 
‘rom sort spring till late th fall. 
Once wild, ’tis now in gardens grown, 
And lovely is, and gay, withal. 


2. ADDED LETTER PUZZLE. 

Add a letter and change tatters into moves 
heavily; an irritation into a trench; a deep pit 
into to live; yes into a portion of time; a den into 
a title; falling water into to exhaust; males into 
to repair; consumed into a dried fruit; congealed 
water into small cubes; a drink into a vale; a cleft 
into a design; small into an herb; to peruse into 
to fear; husks into a mark burned; white with age 
into to store. 


3. NAMES OF FISHES. 

What is the fish that is bad for swimmers? Use- 
ful for carpenters? Used by smokers? A small 
man? A little shaky? Acts like a wasp? That 
aids ships? Used in geography? Gives light at 
night? To march by? That is a weapon? That 
is ge oad Gives light? That apes birds? 


And yet I carry much away. 
Il. 


I send you many words and news, 
Yet am a home that none will choose. 
III. 
Some tread upon me fearfully, 
And dread to meet me there; 
Some ride upon me cheerfully ; 
I’m made of moss or hair; 
And what is very strange, I’m put 
On my own back, you see; 
Then when you wish to write a friend, 
You find a use for me. 





5. ANAGRAM LETTER. 
My dear Late torch. 1 nope you are not Tim in 
| a pet at the moppet tenons of my do simper visit. 
| The best in prayer church that I tatden has had 
a dim heart with its J hire parsons, and the nise 
| trim at last did cede to try into my arm as a lo! 
| no suit of the cuff tidily, thinking that a peel them 
| would chop claims a to love ruin in the as tuition. 
His there we sat, a the dull fig only gaudy, said 
as soon as her the borr, who was a mind his map, 
deter run from badora, he would great help her at 
once, and as he was they law he Would O pry blab 
give her one hug for her assure out. 

He dandle a north gift ago, and steady rye the 
grim area took place. The mere cony was in 
the old earth clad like trust cure; the day was 
nice for pet itself; the church was red coated with 
ashy danger and union mat-allure. 

The rebid as she walked up the Zlias won every 


| earth by her marching men ran, and a pre wish of 


1 adroit man followed her. Every one was the 


I will give you fre hurt last die when we meet at 
the a rose she, which I hope will be on Dastuary. 
Senile cry yours, Rain Hoops. 
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SAVE MAGAZINE MONEY 
Order all of your periodicals through Bennett. 
New Catalogue, containing 3000 CLUB OFFERS, 
Free. Send Bennett your name and address today. 
BENNETT'S MAGAZINE AGENCY, 189 RanpowPn St., GHICAGO, ILL. 








CURRENT EVENTS 














STAMPS “108 all diff., Transvaal, Servia, 
Brazil, Peru, Cape G. cr aories, 
Natal, Java, etc., and am, 5c. 0 Finely 
Mixed, 20c. 66 diff. U.S., 25c. 1000 hinges, 
5c. Agts. wtd., 50%. List Free. I buy stamps. 
c. Stegman, 5943 Cote Brilliante Ave., 8t. Louis,Mo. 








Are You a Boy Trapper? 


Ship your skins as soon as dry—clean skins can be 
sent by mail. F.C. Taylor & Co., of St. Louis, handle 
more raw furs than any other house in America, and 
will figure a few skins at the same big prices they pay 
for large lots. Trapper’s Guide, Market Reports and 
other valuable information mailed FREE. 

Write for Latest Price List and shipping tags. You 
need no introduction—just ship—address 


F. C. TAYLOR & CO., THE GREATEST FUR HOUSE IN THE WORLD 
760 FUR EXCHANGE BUILDING, ST. Louis, MO. 


WIZARD 
REPEATING 


LIQUID PISTOL aa 


Will stop the most sane dog 
or man) without permanent in- \) 
ur: Perfectly safe to , a 

without danger of leakage. Fires and re- 











charges na. pulling the trigger. Loads from 
any gr — cartridges required. Over six shots in one 
loadi: dealers, or by mail, 50c. Se ge Holster 


10c. hich Pistel B5c. oney- order t or U. 8. stamps, no coins. 
PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 288 Sheffield Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 




















a = 5 Ra: 85 Iie mi. 
Xmas Gift 
DUSTER for Xmas Gift. 

Does ey real dusting in 15 minutes than can 
be done in an hour with the ordinary kind. 
Chemically treated—not oily. Sanitary dustiens. 

Absorbs dust and retains it. When filled with 
dust can be washed like an ordinary cloth with- 
out injury to is dusting properties. 

Dusts and cleans. Removes finger marks and 
leaves. fine polish. Can’t scratch. Use it on 
furniture, pianos, woodwork, walls, mirrors, 
bric-a-brac, leather, ete. Delivered free on re- 
ceipt of price. Send coin or stamps. 

AH hold N 


ity. 





Large size, 1 yd. sq. 

2 for 25c. by Mail, 25c. each, ‘post- -paid. 

Davis Kleans E-Z Mops for ¢v-y use on hardwood or painted 

floors. — ode instantly. L: argest s size fi. 00, post-paid. 
Not 8 





DAVIS KLZANS E-Z CO., 217 Weeks St. Bennington, Vt. 


7% 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


on approval without a cent 
gt nit {relight prepaid. DON’T 
PAYAC f you are not satisfied 
after using the bicycle 10 days. 


\, a bicycle or a pair 
\ of tires from any one 
mat any Price until you receive our latest 


art catalogs illustrating every kind of 
ow I prices’ and have learned our unAcard-of 



















EN is all it will cost you to 
{ write a postal and ever 
thing will be sent you free, ’ 
byreturn mail, You will jet much valuable in- 
formation. Do not wait, write it now. 
j TRES, Coaster-Brake rear 
wheels, lamps, sundries at Aa// usual prices. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. B50, CHICAGO. 


Asthma Sufferers 


Home Cure for Asthma that 
Cures to Stay Cured. 


Let us send you free our book on Asthma, giving 
valuable information on the disease, and telling 
how it may be cured at home without being away 
from work or business. We have treated over 
seventy-five thousand cases and have cured pa- 
tients in all parts of the world. 

Our method is adapted to each individual case, 
and we are proud of our remarkable record of 
success in giving quick relief from the wheezing, 
coughing and spasms, and absolutely curing to 
stay cured by removing the cause from the 
blood. The treatment is especially applicable to 
children and delicate cases, as no drugs like 
morphine, cocain or belladonna are used. 

Write us to-day, and we will send you without 
charge examination blanks and our book. There 
will be no charge whatever for examination by 
mail, and if we consider your case incurable, we 
will tell you so frankly, without expense to you. 
Our immense experience during the past 30 years 
enables us to cure cases which everybody else 
declares incurable. Take advantage of this offer 
at once. Ask for Bulletin Y1011. Address, 
P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 








‘A Kalamazoo 


Direct to ‘You 
—“And Gas Stoves Too” 


Spend One Cent For 
This Big FREE Book 


Our Big Free Stove and Kange 
Book gives you our factory whole- 
sale prices and explains all—saving 
you $5 to $40 on any famous Kala- 
mazoo stove or range, including 
gas stoves. Sold only direct to 

jomes. Over 140,000 satisfied cus- 





tomers in 21,000 towns—many near 
Lary to refer to. $100,000 bank 

md guasantee. We prepay 
all freight and give you 
—30 Days’ 

Free Trial 
—360 Days’ 

Approval Test 

CASH 

OR CREDIT 

Write a postal for our 
book to-day—any responsi- 
ble person can have same 
credit as your home stores 
would give you — and you 
Save $5 to $40 cash. 












No better stoves or ranges than 


the Kalamazoo could be made—at any price. Prove 
it before we keep your money. Be an independent 
buyer. Send name for Free Catalogue No. 253 


Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mirs. 
KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 








he British Parliament reassembled No- 

vember 15th, and on the 18th Mr. Asquith, 
the prime minister, announced that, in view 
of the failure to reach an agreement concerning 
the powers of the House of Lords, the Lords 
would have an opportunity to accept or reject 
the government’s veto bill. If they rejected 
the bill, Parliament would be dissolved Novem- 
ber 28th, and new elections ordered. Should 
the government obtain the requisite majority in 
the next Parliament, Mr. Asquith promised 
that it would next year bring in a bill to provide 
for the payment of members of the House of 
Commons. ° 


lternative Plans of Reform.—The so- 
called “‘veto bill’? for curbing the powers 
of the House of Lords, which was passed by 
the House of Commons April 14th by a vote 
of 351 to 246, provides that the House of Lords 
shall not have the power to reject or amend a 
money bill; that the powers of the House of 
Lords over bills other than money bills shall 
be so restricted that a bill which has passed 
the House of Commons in three successive ses- 
sions, and has been rejected by the House of 
Lords in each session, shall become a law with- 
out consent of the House of Lords, on royal 
assent being declared, provided that at least two 
years shall have elapsed between the first intro- 
duction of the bill and its final passage; and 
that the duration of each Parliament shall be 
limited to five years. An alternative plan of 
reform, framed by the Earl of Rosebery, and 
adopted by the House of Lords in committee of 
the whole November 17th, provides for a recon- 
struction of the upper house. It proposes that 
the House of Lords shall consist of three groups 
of Lords pf Parliament: first, those chosen by 
the whole body of hereditary peers from among 
themselves and by nomination by the crown; 
second, those sitting by virtue of their offices 
and qualifications held by them; and third, 
those chosen from outside. It is proposed that 
the term of tenure of all Lords of Parliament 
shall be the same, except in the case of those 
sitting ex officio, who are to sit only so long as 
they hold office. ° 


— Oil Company wins its Case. 
—In the United States Circuit Court at 
Jackson, Mississippi, November 17th, Judge 
John E. McCall directed the jury to return a 
verdict of not guilty in the suit brought by the 
government against the Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana for violation of the Elkins law 
regarding interstate commerce. By an earlier 
ruling, he had reduced the counts in the indict- 
ment from 1,524, based on the number of 
shipments, to 46, based on the number of settle- 
ments, thereby reducing the possible penalties 
from $30,084,000 to $950,000. On the main 
points at issue, the judge ruled that the rates 
which the defendant paid were the legal rates, 
duly filed with the interstate commerce com- 
mission; and that the defendant was not ac- 
countable, either for rates on transportation to 
points beyond, or for any possible ‘‘blind bill- 
ing’’ on the part of the carrier. The case 
cannot be appealed. , 


eath of Count Tolstoi.— Count Leo 

Nikolevitch Tolstoi, the famous Russian 
author, reformer and philanthropist, died No- 
vember 20th, aged 82 years. He began his lit- 
erary career early, and published his romances, 
‘Childhood, ’’ “ Boyhood,’’ “Youth,’’ in 1852- 
57. After the emancipation of the serfs, he settled 
upon his estates, and occu- 
pied himself with estab- 
lishing schools for the 
people. His sympathy 
with the peasants became a 
controlling passion of his 
life ; and for many years he 
dressed like a peasant and 
lived the life of a peasant 
on his own estates. He 
vehemently attacked exist- 
ing institutions, social, po- I 
litical and religious, and 
was excommunicated from the Orthodox Church 
of Russia in 1901. His remarkable hold upon 
the affections of the people secured him im- 
munity from prosecution for his revolutionary 
political opinions. Two years ago the govern- 
ment declared martial law in several of the 
provinces to prevent revolutionary demonstra- 
tions in honor of his 80th birthday. He wrote 
many religious, social and philosophical essays, 
but is most widely known as an author by two 
great novels, ‘‘Anna Karenina’’ and “War and 
Peace.’’ 











COUNT TOLSTOI 











& 


ther Recent Deaths.—Lieut.-Col. Ed- 
mond Gustav Fechét, U. S. A., retired, 
a veteran of the Civil War, a famous Indian 
fighter, and professor of military science at the 
University of Illinois from 1898 to 1910, died 
November 16th, aged 66 years. —— Henry 


Martyn Hoyt, Solicitor-General of the United 
States 1903-9, and counselor for the Depart- 
ment of State since 1909, died November 20th, 
aged nearly 54 years. 














CRitetenas Fhitstints 


For Those Who Send Us 
ew Subscriptions 


SPECIAL ATTENTION IS CALLED TO 
OUR CHRISTMAS. OFFER OF CASH 
PRESENTS TERMINATING DECEMBER 
TWENTY-FOURTH. AT THAT TIME, 
ONLY SIXTEEN DAYS AWAY, A LONG 
LIST. OF CASH PRESENTS WILL BE 
GIVEN TO THOSE SUBSCRIBERS 
WHO HAVE SENT US THE LARGEST 
NUMBER OF NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


These Christmas Cash Presents 


range from 


$10-9 to $250-9 each 


New subscriptions sent us in this contest 
must be mailed not later than Saturday, 
December 24th. A comparatively small 
number of new subscriptions will secure 
a $10.00 Christmas Present, and a larger list 
These 
Christmas Presents will be given in addition 
to all our other rewards. 


will secure a much larger Present. 


Full particulars 
of this great offer may be found in The 
Youth’s Companion of October 20th. 








PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Publishers of The Youth’s Companion 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 









































STAMPS Witte trier to. toiess, nic: 


ano BADGES ror COLLEGE, 
SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE. 

wersterne Guy Maeelenee etters and 

or 

St Silver, 250 each, $2.50 doz. 
Sliver -4 . 
Catalog. Special 8 made for any School or 
Society, at attractive prices Send idea for estimate- 

BASTIAN BROS. CO., Dept. 464, Rochester, N. Y. 


Free 1911 Catalog 


WRITE FOR IT 

J. M. Hanson’s Magazine 

Agency, the largest in the £ 

world, furnishes any ag 
azine or eS 

Amazin Sens 
















and gives quick.accurate, § 
iable service. 


Save Magazine Money j 


Our 1911 Caos lists more 
than 3000 P. sand 
Cae Ottee It’sa BIG MONEY-SAVER. 


GET FREE {f32%22%cetsice 
> A>», NOW 


J.M.HANSON'S MAG. MAGAZINE AGENCY 
280 Hanson Block, Lexington, Ky. 














Rare 


Old 
Violins 


The Lyon & Healy Collection offers teach- 
ers and students genuine old Concert Violins 
of the 17th and roth centuries, ranging from 


$50 to $250 
and upward 
Also a number of the world’s finest 
Cremona masterpieces for Concert work. 
TIME PAYMENTS IF DESIRED 


Send for our New and aie Catalog 
Violins Sent on Approval 
We sell instruments of unquestioned authenticity 
only. Musical value assured. Satisfaction in every 
case certain. Your attention is especially invited to 
this exceptional opportunity. Address Mgr. A. 


CHICAGO 
Leading Violin Collectors of America (or) 

















EXTRACT 





Burns 
are quickly healed by 
Pond’s Extract, a 
cooling, comforting 
household remedy giving 


Immediate and Sure 
Relief 


from all out-door and in- 
door accidents such as 
cuts, bruises, abrasions, 
etc. Pond’s Extract 
has been the standard 
for 60 years. 


Pond’s Extract 
Company’s 
Vanishing Cream 
is an ideal, non-oily 
toilet cream of great 
rity and exquisite 

Jack Rose fragrance. 
Free Sample on request. 
Lamont, Corliss &Co. 
78 Hudson Street, 
New York. 
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ecious Sand and Gravel.—Sand and 

gravel cost $13,000,000 in America last 
year, and ranged from 10 cents to $20 per ton. 
Prices for grades used in making concrete run 
as high as $1.50 per ton. Grades for certain 
kinds of glass cost as much as $20. It is selec- 
tion, washing, drying and screening that makes 
the cost mount up. The sum mentioned in- 
cludes material for the principal construction 
work of the country, but does not include all 
sand consumed by a multitude of small users. 
Gravel for roofing is worth as much as three 
dollars a ton. The uses of all kinds and grades 
are multiform. * 


at Skins Valuable. — Advertisements 

have recently appeared in English papers 
for skins of the common brown rat. A new 
value has been found in the rodent pest, as 
bookbinders have taken to using his skin for 
covers of fine editions hitherto bound in high- 
grade leathers. It is reported that a trade 
amounting to $250,000 a year has developed in 
Great Britain, and that many skins are being 
imported from Calcutta. The skins have long 
been used for purses, gloves and similar smaller 
articles, and are proving very useful for these 
purposes. ® 


coud Leaning Tower.—The sudden col- 
lapse of the famous Campanile of Venice 
some years ago led toa 
feeling of anxiety con- 
cerning the safety of the 
no less celebrated lean- 
ing tower of Pisa which, 
as far as appearances 
went, might have been 
expected to fall long 
before its Venetian 
rival. A government 
commission appointed 
to examine the state of 
the Pisa tower has re- 
cently completed _ its 
report, affirming that 
the structure still pos- 
sesses good stability. It 
has been established, 
however, that the 
amount of lean has in- 
creased about seven and 
three-quarters inches 
since 1829. The commission has settled in the 





the inclination of the tower is due to subsidence 
of the ground. ® 


anganese.—Manganese is one of the sub- 

stances which had long been used in the 
arts before its existence as an independent metal 
was recognized. From prehistoric times it was 
employed as a coloring material, but it was not 
known to be a distinct metal until 1774. In 
India the primitive smiths used it as a flux, and 
as an alloy for hardening iron and bronze. To- 
day its power as an oxidizer, rendering it one 
of the most important of disinfectants, and its 
value as a chemical reagent, as well as its in- 
creasing use as an alloy, cause an active search 
for its ores. It is widely distributed, forming 
about one-thousandth of the substance of the 
earth’s crust. The minerals containing man- 
ganese are generally found in decomposed rocks. 
It is principally mined in India, Russia, Brazil, 
Spain, Turkey, Chile, France, Greece, the 
United States and Japan, the countries being 
named in the order of their present importance 
as producers. The Indian smiths already re- 
ferred to faced their anvils and hammers with 
what was, in fact, manganese steel, which they 
called kheri. e 


~ pmnonny and the Underground Rail- 
way.—The barometer plays an important 
part in the operation of London’s underground 
railways. In the traffic-controller’s office close 
watch is kept upon the glass, and when it 
indicates the coming of bad weather, the effect 
upon the train service is immediate. When it 
rains on the surface, there is an instant rush 
of Londoners to the underground lines, and if 
such crowding is not foreseen in time to pro- 
vide for it, there is great congestion at stations. 
Therefore train service is regulated with con- 
stant reference to the barometer, more trains 
being placed on the schedule for the hours of 
storm, and fewer when sunshine promises 
again. ® 
Fang wg in the Sahara.—A practical 
use for aeroplanes has been suggested in 
the French colony of Algeria, which, in its 
southern part, overlaps the Desert of Sahara. 
It is proposed, as a possibility, to transmit the 
mails over the desert by air route. Since there 
are always many soldiers stationed in southern 
Algeria, it is pointed out that they could be 
employed to determine the best location for the 
route, taking account of prevailing winds, 
water-supply, and so forth, and eventually to 
run the aeroplanes. It is also suggested that 
in case the project proves to be practicable, the 
system could be extended by aerial lines trav- 


|ersing more extensive portions of the desert. 





| writes: 


| nervous system was in a bad condition. 


| liked the taste. 
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| would exhaust me and after each spell it would | 


| am doing my own housework, take care of two 


affirmative the long-debated question whether | babies—one twenty the other two months old. 1 | 


TRIPLE SCALE PENCIL Teaches Math- 
ematics. Regular size triangular pencil with three 

edge-scales. Inches and eighths, inches 
and tenths, centimeters and halves— 
systems of measurements 
used in commerce, en. 
gineering and 












BOYS 
and GIRLS 
quickly familiarize them- 
selves with metric and ordinary 
system by using this pencil. 

Ask your dealer, or send 10 cents to 


Triple Scale Pencil Company, Box 115, Chicago, Ill. 
FREE In the Famous 
Wheat-Belt of 

F ARMS aie to 


| 

Soil and climate unexcelled. Schools and | 
churches convenient. Thousands of Americans 
are annually making their homes in this wonder- 
ful land of sunshine. 

ANY BOY of 18 or over may get a farm 
free. Illustrated pamphlets sent post free on 
application to W. D. SCOTT, Superintendent 
of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada. 














The tissue around the varicose 

Varicose yetns is poorly nourished, liable 
to infection and degeneration, 

Veinss with rapid formation of ulcers, 
which are healed with_diffi- 
culty. Our Seamless Heel | 
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) daintie st most 


exe lusive * Bpring 
Needle” Underwear 
for women ever made. 


Soft, sheer and elastic— 
stylish, glove-fitting and 


'" = —_, rit aunde rs per. 
s ig = tly. 1e “Gauzrib 

4 STOGKINGS | Vest here illustrated is finished with three and 
. are the best treatment for this || one-half inches of genuine hand-crocheted lace 
4 condition that physicians have || We guarantee fabric, finish and workmanship. 

J t discovered. thes immedi- || Send $2.00 for sample “Gauzrib” Vest in a 

ren ly check the development of pretty Christmas box. If you are not delighted 

y trouble, and begin at once re- with it—if you don’t feel and know there is noth- 

i storing the veins to normal ing to compare with it—return it and get your 

5 condition. Ask us for book- money back. But you will want to kéep | it, and 
let with _sel*- measure direc- buy half a dozen more for your friends. “Gauz 

tions and price. Al pee an ideal Christin as gift es every 

dainty woman appreciates— something which 

= dei o., << will not be duplicated. This same Vest, identical 

in fabric and workmanship but with less elaborate 

for $1.00. Order to-day. 





—_ Curtis | 
Weavers, 201 Oxford 8t. -: Lynn, Mass. j | 
THEY GROW | 


GOOD HUMOR AND CHEERFULNESS FROM 


RIGUT FOOD AND DRINK, 


to keep Gautienss and ptr humor in the b: uck- | 
ground. A Washington lady found that letting 
coffee alone made things bright for her. She | 


“Four years ago I was practically given up by | 
| my doctor and was not expected to live long. My | 


“But I was young and did not want to die so I 
began to look about for the cause of my chronic | 
trouble. I used to have nervous spells which 


| take me days before I could sit up in a chair. 


“I became convinced my trouble was caused by | 
e 


coffee. I decided to stop it and bought som 


| 
| Postum. | 


“The first cup, which I made according to direc- 
tions, had a soothing effect on my nerves and I 
For a time I nearly lived on 
Postum and ate little food besides. I am today a 
healthy woman. | 

“My family and relatives wonder if-I am the | 
same person I was four years ago, when I could 
do no work on account of nervousness. Now I 


am so busy that I hardly get time to write a letter, 
yet I do it all with the cheerfulness and good 
humor that comes from enjoying good health. 

“TI tell my friends it is to Postum I owe my life 
today.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one | 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 





Sample of fabric and illus. booklet on request. 
Cooper Mfg. Co., Factory “C,”” Bennington, Vt. 
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YOU CANNOT ESCAPE 
THE RISK OF INFECTION 


from casual contact with the traveling public, 
by rail, trolley or steamer, in hotels, theatres, 
churches, schools, etc., or when handling your 
mail, money or newspapers. 

You can guard against the consequences by 
using Lifebuoy Soap, before and after, for 
your toilet, bath and shampoo, Diseasegerms 
cannot live where Lifebuoy is regularly used. 

It gives a delightful sense of refreshi: 

cleanliness and assurance ‘a 
safety from infection, 


5 at All Druggists 
(Ce and Grocers. 


If not at your dealer's, 
send 5c. (stamps orcoin) 
for full sized cake to 

LEVER BROS. CO, 
Cambridge, Mass. 





Only $21.75 








Paid 








The price of Style No. 2% is $21.75. 


Upon receipt of this amount 


we will deliver it freight paid to any freight office east of Colorado; or 


west of these states. 








The 
New Style 
No. 2% 
Automatic 
Drop Head and 
Lift 
& 

Seven Drawers 
m3 
Warranted 
Ten Years 








the story. 


201 Columbus Avenue. 


i. 





for $3.00 extra we will deliver it freight paid to any freight office in 
Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or to any freight office 





Find out how we can sell this high-grade — 
Companion Sewing Machine at such a low | price. 
illustrated booklet, mailed free upon request, tells 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


Boston, MaAss. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an _ illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weokty. issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
inail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paperissent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








CLEAN HANDS. 
OST persons who take 
any pride at all in the 
preservation of habits of or- 
dinary cleanliness take it for 
granted that their hands are 
clean, for this would seem to 
be the very foundation of per- 
sonal decency. In all cities 
the large department-stores, 
as well as the drug-stores, are 
fitted with a vast assortment 
of things that are solely for 
the care of the hands,—manicuring tools, files, 
polishers and whiteners,—leading one to suppose 
that much thought and care are directed to the 
beautification of the hands, and as.a natural de- 
duction that here, at least, cleanliness might come 
even before godliness. 

It is sad to be obliged to suggest, nevertheless, 
that most persons have hands that are not washed 
often enough and not washed thoroughly enough. 

The bacteriologists tell us that if half a dozen 
people simply dip their hands into a basin of water, 
and then remove them without any effort at 
cleansing, the water will be found to swarm with 
bacilli. One shudders to think what would happen 
to that water if a few of the average cooks or 
bakers or handlers of fruit should dip their hands 
in it. 

It is the food question that makes this matter of 
clean hands so vital. All the food we eat must 
first pass through human hands, and sometimes 
through many of them. It has been proved that 
typhoid fever can be transmitted to others by a 
person who has long ago recovered from the 
attack, and that it may be and is done through the 
agency of dirty hands. A case has been reported 
where a cook infected member after member of 
the families she worked for, although she had been 
a well woman herself for years. 

As to food, we are perhaps more at the mercy of 
our cooks than of any one else. The food may be, 
and probably is, not really clean when it is deliv- 
ered at the kitchen door, and it rests with the 
cook herself so to handle it and clean it that it 
shall be free from germs when served to the family. 

Some dirty hands are harmless, and some appar- 
ently clean hands are dangerous. A hand covered 
with the soil of gardening may be a terrible sight, 
and yet there may not be a dangerous germ on it, 
whereas the pretty hand of the girl who goes out 
without gloves and holds a car strap or touches a 
railing may be invisibly soiled with teeming mul- 
titudes of germs, some of which she will convey to 
her mouth with the next piece of candy she eats. 

Hands should always be most carefully washed 
before food is touched, never mind how harmless 
the previous occupation may seem; and gloves 
should always be worn when one is outdoors. 





**JACK ROBINSON.” 

HE recent death of William Holman Hunt, 

painter of “The Finding of Christ in the 
Temple,” recalls to mind his narrative of the diffi- 
culty he experienced in persuading superstitious 
Orientals to sit as models while he was making 
studies for that and other religious pictures in the 
Holy Land. Sometimes they declined; again the 
pay tempted them to promise, but they failed to 
appear. It was so with Daoud Levi, a picturesque 
Jew of Jerusalem, who had promised to sit for one 
of the rabbis in the Temple. 

Once the artist sought him out, and he renewed 
his promise, but stipulated for higher pay; again 
he failed, however, and that time Mr. Hunt, ac- 
companied by a friend to interpret, decided to 
settle the matter finally, and began the interview 
by demanding to be told frankly if Daoud consid- 
ered it a sin to aid in the making of a picture. No, 
he did not; many of his friends did, but “I have 
considered the question, and I know it is no sin,” 
he declared. He added, solemnly: 

“But it might be very imprudent, very rash 
indeed, and I might suffer for it.” 

A long explanation followed, which presently the 
interpreter, with mirth in his eye but preserving 
a decorous gravity of demeanor, translated to the 
impatient artist: 

“Well, you know the merchant’s name is Daoud 
Levi. On the day of judgment the Archangel 
Michael will be standing at the gate of heaven, 
and the names of all faithful children of Abraham 
will be called out; there will be a great throng, 
and as each name is uttered the owner of it will 
press forward, and the archangel on seeing him 
will give orders for him to pass, while his name 
will be checked from the book. When Daoud’s 





name is called, if there is a picture of him, it might 
be that the likeness would arrive first, and this 
might be passed in and the name on the roll struck 
off; and when he arrived to demand admittance, 
he might be told that Daoud Levi had already 
entered in, and that he must be a pretender; and 
although he might beg and pray and ask for an 
investigation of the truth, it would not be surpri- 
sing if he were told that he had brought the 
hardship upon himself, and that on such a busy 
occasion there was no time to go into disputed 
questions.” 

“Neither of us had thought of that, had we?’ re- 
flected Mr. Hunt aloud, with commendable serious- 
ness. “But perhaps the difficulty can be met. Ask 
whether, if we take effectual steps to give the 
figure in the picture the name of a Christian, the 
danger will be averted?” 

Daoud agreed that it would be, and the artist 
pledged himself, after making the first few strokes 
upon the image, to bestow upon it ceremonially, 
unmistakably and in the presence of witnesses, a 
Feringhee name which would make an error impos- 
sible. He did so; and from necessity, not levity, 
one rabbi in the famous picture was named and 
known during its progress by the unrabbinical 
and British cognomen of ‘Jack Robinson.” 
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OF EQUALLY ARABIC ORIGIN. 


«7 AM going to talk to you a little while, chil- 

dren,” said the elderly gentleman with the 
benignant countenance who was addressing the 
Sunday-school, ‘about the wonders of the starry 
firmament. Every one of you should be able to 
name the constellations that glitter in the sky. 
You should know by sight every planet, of course, 
but you should also know the name of every fixed 
star of any prominence. 

“Go out-of-doors some calm, clear winter eve- 
ning, and see Orion rising in his majesty, the most 
magnificent constellation in the heavens. Not far 
away you will see the beautiful star Aldebaran, 
of the first magnitudé, which — By the way, I 
wonder if any of you can tell me how that myste- 
rious name, Aldebaran, originated.” 
me nivering with excitement, a little boy raised 
his hand. 

“One boy knows,” said the visitor, with a grati- 
fied smile. ‘Well, my son?” 

“It was named after one of the horses that run 
in Ben Hur’s chariot-race!”’ said the little fellow. 
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WILLING TO LEARN. 


RS. Nelson had advertised in the “Want” 
columns of one of the newspapers for a girl 
who could cook and do general housework. There 
were several applicants for the position, but none 
of them impressed her favorably. At last came a 
fair-haired daughter of the Norseland, whose 
appearance, together with her answers to the 
questions that were propounded to her, were in 
the main satisfactory. There were one or two 
points, however, to be cleared up. 
“Why did you leave pd last place, Olga?” 
“Dey vound vault wit’ me.” 
“Found fault with you? What about?” 
y say I ban too eke-nomical.”’ 
“Well, was that true?” 
“Yas, Ay tank Ay ban, but Ay can learn to be 
extravagant, ma’am.” 
“T’ll take you, Olga, said Mrs. Nelson. “But,” 
she hastened to add, “you can be as ‘eke-nomical’ 
as you please in this house.” 
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IN CASE OF ACCIDENTS. 


HE was a very pretty girl, but the things that 
she did not know about motor-boats were many 
and various. As she sat beside the young captain 
of a brand-new vessel which had just been 
launched on the Potomac, says a writer in the 
Washington Star, she turned upon her companion 
arapid-fire battery of questions, asking everything 
imaginable about the boat. 

At last her eye fell upon a circular life -buoy 
fastened to the rail that ran round the stern. 

““What’s that for, Harold?” she asked, after 
gazing a while in deep study. 

“That’s in case of accident,” replied Harold. 

For a long time the girl pondered. Then her 
face lighted up with a satisfied intelligence. 

“Oh, I see now!” she exclaimed, beaming. 
“You were afraid you might have an accident 
while I was with you and brought along that extra 
tire, such as = earries on the automobile. It 
was awfully thoughtful of you!” 


IN THE LINE OF FIRE. 


HERE lived and preached for many years in 

Rhode Island Elder George Champlin, a col- 
ored man, possessed of much common sense, 
knowledge of his brethren’s virtues and failings, 
and considerable wit. 

He had many devoted admirers among his own 
people, but some of them felt that his sermons 
were apt to be a little too personal and pointed. 
One gentle sister was asked to remonstrate with 
him, and essayed to do so. 

“Sister Lou Cam ton,” said thé elder, firmly, 
when she had made her plea, “‘when I am preach- 
ing, I shoot right at de devil, and it’s only when 
coon _ between me and de mark he’s 
liable to be hurt.” 
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PLAIN AS DAY. 


HE story is told by a writer in the Chicago 
Tribune of a man who recently visited the Art 
Museum in Chicago and wandered about, looking 
at the paintings with more or less interest. He 
finally stopped in front of a portrait which showed 
aman sitting in a high-backed chair. There was 
a small white card on the picture, reading: 


“A portrait of E. H. Smith, by himself.” 
The man read the card, and then chuckled to 


himself. 
“What fools these city folks are!” he said. 
asnrroy who looks at that picture would know 


Smith’s by himself. There ain’t any one else in 
the picture.” 
*® 
SINGULAR! 


*¢ AND howis your wife?” asked an absent-minded 
clergyman of a friend. 
“T regret to say. sir,” replied the other, “that I 
am not yet married.” 
“Ah, how pleasant that is! I take it, then, that 
your wife, too, is single.” 





SANATIVE SHAVING. 
A New Method Which Makes Shaving a 
Pleasure to Men with 
Tender Skins. 

Cuticura Soap is a luxury for shaving. It possesses 
in a modified form all the emollient, sanative and 
antiseptic properties of Cuticura Ointment, while sup- 
plying a firm, moist, non-drying, creamy and fragrant 
lather. This up-to-date method of shaving dispenses 
with the unsanitary shaving mug, is most agreeable 
and comforting, and makes frequent shaving a pleas- 
ure rather than a discomfort. Full directions wrapped 
around each cake of soap. (Adv. 


N pw and bright by wiping before and after 


using with woolen cloth moistened with 
“3in One.” Prevents rust and tar- 
nish on the runners, keeps clamps and screws in 
fine working order. Good sample bottle and book 
absolutely free. Write THREE IN ONE OIL CO., 
42 AIB Broadway, New York. 
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Make somebody 
happy with a 


KODAK. 
Christmas, 1910. 


Catalog free at the dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y., 7he Kodak City. 





34 More 


Stitches 
timiits 





Think what this 
means to you. 

$4 stitches extra. Each 
one adding to the life of 
the hosiery. 

Every additional stitch fur- 
nishing more room in the heel. 

Every one supplying shapeliness to the foot 
that is lacking in ordinary hose. 

All this extra wear, comfort and style is only 
possible in ‘‘Lasherhose.’’ For ‘‘Lasherhose’’ 
are knit on the only machine that can make a 
full gusseted heel. : 

This full gusset allows the 34 more stitches that 
go toward making the perfect stocking for men. 


Lasherhose 


SUPERIOR TO GUARANTEED HOSE. 
50e Finest Australian Worsted, heavy, medium and 
light weight in Natural Gray, Oxford and Black. 
Also made in good grade worsted at 25 Cents. 
25e Finest —— Combed Lisle, 4-thread, in 
Black and Tan. 


15 2 for 25c. Egyptian Long Staple Cotton in Black 
C ‘and Tan. 












Ask your dealer for ‘‘ Lasherhose.”’ If he is not sup- 
plied, send us the price, stating color and size, and we’ll 
send ‘‘Lasherhose’’ direct postpaid. ORDER TO-DAY. 

VERMONT HOSIERY CO., 
gton, Vt., and Northfield, Vt. 




















A PURE PRODUCT OF A PERFECT PROCESS 


BAKER’S 
BREAKFAST 
COCOA 


is made from the 
best cocoa beans, 
scientifically 


blended. 


Absolutely pure, 
healthful, and 


delicious. 





Registered 
ney 


Get the genuine with our trade-mark on the 
package 


52 Highest Awards in Europe and America 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited 
Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Repeater 


THE “‘GiIFT OF GIFTS’’ 
FOR BOYS. 


Thousands and thousands of lucky boys 
will get a Remington .22 for Christmas. 
Don't let your boy be envious of his more 
fortunate chums. Imagine his surprised 
delight at findinga real Reminxton .22 gun 
among the more commonplace gifts. 


The Remington .22 is solid breech, 
hammerless, take-down, safe. No ham- 
mer to catch makes accidental discharge 
impossible. You can clean the barrel from 
the breech—another Remington feature. 


Remington .22 Repeaters at your dealers’. 
UMC = Remington the Perfect 


Yi, 








THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 
THE REMINGTON ARMS CO. 
AGENCY, 299 Ley Dept. 12 Y.C., 
New York City. 


Same Cones. Same 
Same Standard of Quality. 











Send for booklet, 
“How to 
organize a 

rifle club.” 

















“* All Prices. 





E Skates 


hi THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 


Three Generations of Skaters 


i THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass., U. S.A. 
New York, 84 Chambers Street. 


Paris, 64, Avenue de la Grande Armée. 





The Pride of 


All Dealers. Catalogues Free. 


London, 8 Long Lane, E. C. 















paren for our new catalogue Y — something unusually 
attractive — which we will mail you free on request. 








OOKCASES 


Prices are lower than others 


on Sanitary Claw Foot, Mission and Standard styles; solid in 
appearance, no disfiguring iron bands, guaranteed Grand 
Rapids quality with exclusive features. So/d by dealers or direct. 


Gunn Furniture Co., 53 Victoria St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















. 
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Fancy quality, warranted pure. Safe 
HONEY arrival guaranteed. Pound jars, 20c. 
Longfellow Bros., Hallowell, Maine. 


























If we made chocolates by the same methods 
and produced simply the same old time-worn 
flavors that others produce, there would 
no special reason for buyi mosets. It’s 
because by unique inethods we combine choicest 
fruits, nuts, chocolates, and_ produce in Samo- 
sets flavors never before known. 7ry them. 


lates Co., Boston, Mass. 





Samoset Ch 














For Ashes 
and Cellar Refuse. 


Eliminate the old ash-bar- 
rel nuisance, a constant fire 
risk and a menace to health, 
and install 


ee, 
eZ . 
Sa : : 


Before the Farsace. Underfloor Refuse Receiver. 








Fireproof and sanitary. Takes care of furnace 
ashes, cellar sweepings, kitchen 

ashes, etc. Always out of sight. If 
you use an ash-can, don’t take a 
can that may be ruined the first 
time it is banged over the edge of 
an ash-cart. Get the Stephenson 
Spiral-Truss- Ribbed Ash-Barrel. 
Outwears two of any other kind. 

Sold direct from factory. 
Write for literature. 
C. H. Stephenson, Mfr., 17 Farrar 8t., 
Lynn, Mass. 


Fishballs 


when made of Beardsley’s 
Shredded Codfish are 


light, fluffy and digestible. 
A delicious breakfast. 


a 
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Look for the RED BAND box 
Send for our Free Recipe Booklet 


J.W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS 
New York Boston 




















Olds 


Gasoline 


Engine 


A new size 
designed 
especially 
for pumping 
water and 
furnishing 
power for doing 
all sorts of work 
about the farm, the dairy, laundry, etc., where 
a little inexpensive power is needed. 


A compact 1 horse-power water- 
cooled engine that for efficiency 
and economy is a wonder. 


Any one who is familiar with gasoline en- 
gines to any extent knows the reputation of 
the Olds Engines. They have been the stand- 
ard of the country for over 30 years. For de- 
velopment of horse-power and for economy of 
operation and up-keep they have never been 
excelled. 

This compact little engine is our latest size, 
designed to meet a special need—your need if 
you need a little power. We furnish this en- 
gine direct connected to powerful pump both 
on one base where desired. Pump can be dis- 
connected in a moment and power used for 
other purposes. 

Let us estimate on putting in a Pneumatic 
Water System for you, embodying this won- 
derful little inexpensive power plant. 

Send for Prospectus telling all about this Wonder- 
Sul Little Engine and its Uses. 


SEAGER ENGINE WORKS, 
65 Beverly Street, Boston. 
Main Office, 997 Seager St., Lansing, Michigan. 














New England and Other Matters. 


NEW Hampshire now has an enlarged and 
remodeled state-house for the occupancy 
of the legislature which will soon assemble, and 
for the use of the various state departments. 
The changes have been made during the past 
year at a cost of four hundred thousand dollars, 
and are a source of special pride to Concord, 
the beautiful little city which has been the 
capital of the Granite State since 1816. For 
about a century in colonial times Portsmouth 
was the seat of government, and then it was 
changed to Exeter during the Revolution and 
through the following generation. 

The first state-house at Concord was built 
in 1819, on the site of the present much larger 
and more imposing structure. It was enlarged 
in 1864 at an expense of nearly two hundred 
thousand dollars, which was paid by the city 
of Concord and certain citizens of that city. 
At that time Manchester was ambitious to 
become the capital, and offered five hundred 
thousand dollars for a new state-house pro- 
vided the change were made. In 1909 Man- 
chester renewed the agitation, but did not press 
the matter so earnestly, and this time the action 
of the legislature was more emphatically in 
favor of keeping the state-house at Concord, 
and Concord was not called upon to pay the 
expense of enlargement. 

A three-story wing, built of stone, has been 
added to the rear of the building, and extensive 
changes and improvements have been made in 
the interior. The front of the building and the 
dome are preserved as they have been since 
1864, and much as they were from 1819 to 1864. 
The Representatives’ hall, which has been re- 
modeled, has seats for more than four hundred 
members, as the New Hampshire House is a 
larger body of lawmakers than exists in any 
other state in the Union—larger even than the 
national House of Representatives. On the 
lawns of the state-house are statues of four 
of the most famous sons of New Hampshire— 
General Stark, John P. Hale, Daniel Webster 
and Commodore Perkins. When the dedication 
exercises of the new building were held in 
October, one of the speakers urged that a statue 
of President Pierce be added to the number. 


T= six states of New England have every 
reason to be satisfied with the 1910 census 
figures for. this section, which were recently 
made public. Each state has made a substantial 
gain in population. The total gain for the six 
states is nine hundred and sixty thousand, 
and the percentage of increase seventeen and 
two-tenths. In the previous decade the gain 
was eight hundred and ninety-one thousand, 
and the percentage of increase was nineteen. 
The following table shows the population of 
each state in 1910 and 1900: 





1910. 1900. 
Maine, 742,371 694,466 
New Hampshire, 430,572 411,588 
Vermont, 355,956 343,641 
Massachusetts, 5,366,416 2,805,346 
Rhode Island, 542,674 428,556 
Connecticut, 1,114,756 908,420 
Total, 6,552,745 5,592,017 
.¢ 


WEET corn is a crop for which Maine is 

famous. In fact, Maine sweet corn is so 
popular that before the recent enactment of 
national pure-food laws it was not uncommon 
for the sweet corn raised in other states to be 
packed under Maine labels, to give the packer 
the benefit of a higher price. During the pack- 
ing season last fall no fewer than ninety-five 
canning factories were in operation in Maine, 
most of them in Androscoggin, Cumberland, 
Franklin, Kennebec, Oxford, Penobscot and 
Somerset counties. Only two states, New York 
and Illinois, pack more sweet corn than Maine. 
It is estimated that the 1910 pack in Maine was 
about thirty million cans. The packers pay 
the farmers at the rate of two dollars and 
twenty-five cents per one hundred pounds of 
corn as cut from the cob, and in a good season 
it is a most profitable crop. 


WATER 
SUPPLY 


No elevated tank 
to 








and Electric Lighting Plants 
FOR COUNTRY HOUSES. 







cellar. 60 lbs. pres- 

sure. Furnished 

wi d, line, 

Windmill or Elec- 

tric ca, Ideal Fire Protection. 
ighting Plants at prices 

the reach of all. rite for Catalogue “D.” 


LUNT-MOSS CO., 43 So. Market St., Boston. 








MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


3 LIKES To Witt Finb In 


Just the sort of material he has often wished for. 


This Outfit contains a real Ticket Office Window, Local, Long Distance and Excursion Ticket 
Ticket Punch, Toy Money, Conductor's Whistle, etc. All put up in handsome bear with lithe. 
graphed label in colors. Price 50 cents at all toy stores or sent by express direct. 


Send 5 cents in stamps for large Catalogue of over five hundred fine games for all occasions. 


“Makers of the World’s Best Games.” 





Play ein 


EveRY Boy WHo 
















° SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


























TRADE MARK 


STANDARD 


UNDERWEAR 


Rockwood’s 


Woolen Underwear 


Protects in all kinds of 
weather, because it is made 
from wool and because it is 
so knit that there is ventila- 
tion and evaporation. We 
have believed for many years 
that wool was the only 
proper underclothing, and 
now physicians and state 
boards of health have come 
to agree with us. ‘‘ Woolen 
Underwear should always be 
worn next the body”— 
says Vermont State Board of 
Health. 

Rockwood’s Woolen Un- 
derwear comes in natur 
wool, white, scarlet, buff, 
camel’s hairand fancy colors. 
The best fitting, longest wear- 
ing underwearon the market. 


Prices, $1.00 to $2.50 
Per Garment, 
according to quality. 


The Rockwood label is in the neck 
and on the waistband, and the name 
“Rockwood” on every box. We do 
not sell direct, but if your dealer 
hasn't Rockwood Underwear, write 
us, giving his name, and we will see 
that you are supplied. 


GEO. ROCKWOOD & CO., 
Bennington, Vt. 
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WINCHESTER 
SAID TO BE 


GREATEST HEATER 
OF THE AGE. 


Rockland, Me. 

Messrs. Smith & Thayer Co. 

Gents. I think I bought the 
first ** Winchester”’ that came 
to our place, and I am more 
than satisfied with it. / think 
it is the greatest heater of the 
age, and much cheaper than 
any other kind of the same size. 
1 have had it running a little 
over three months, and have not 
burned over_a ton of coal a 
month, while my neighbors 
around me burned ten, tirelve, 
fourteen and even eighteen tons 
last winter, and then did not 
keep warm enough. 

fours very truly, 





A CHILD CAN OPERATE THIS HEATER 

If you are going to build a new house — re- 

place the old heater—or would like to know 
more about the “ Winchester,” 


Send us a postal card for catalogue, 
giving us the name of your dealer, 
and mention this magazine. 


SMITH & THAYER COMPANY, 








236 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 

















Here is a 
BOY Storm 
Shoe 
that will outwear 
any other shoe ou 
can buy regardless of 
price. Honestly and 
thoroughly made of 
the best materials, and 
with two full soles. { 


JUST BUY A PAIR AND 
SEE THE DIFFERENCE 


If your dealer doesn't sell 
them, send your size with 
price, and we will see that 
you are supplied. 
Boys’ Book FREE 
tells how to make sleds, 
snow-shoes, etc. Send 
us the name of y: ur 
shoedealer and Pp . 
get one ¥ Sizes: 


. 8 to 13% 

. F. DODGE Bo 

— ~ 2” $2.50 
Shoemaker, 1 to 5%, 


— / want one reliable $3.00 


A. Dealer in each town. Uxpness PREPAID. 





~ 
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Wide; 


Bell’s Spic 


FLAVORS 


—_ eS 


¥ 


fee Sg 


ced Seasoning. 


Used by the best Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants 


MEAT OR TURKEY DRESSING. 
in small pan and served separately.) Toast 7 or 8 slices of white 
bread. Place in a deep dish, adding butter size of an egg. Cover 
with hot water or milk to melt butter and make bread right consist- 
ency. Add an even tablespoon of Bell’s Seasoning, an even teaspoon 
salt, and 4 slices of salt pork, fried to a crisp and chopped fine. When 


well mixed, stir in 1 or 2 raw eggs. 


onion chopped fine. 
Remember, a 10-cent can of Bell’s Seasoning is sufficient to flavor the 
dressing for 100 pounds of meat or poultry, and the 25-cent can 300 pounds. 


For Delicious Sausages, Flavor with Bell’s Sausage Seasoning. 


and Families for more than 40 years. 


(Equally good when baked 


For goose or duck add 1 raw 














FOR SALE BY ALL GOOD DEALERS 
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Stickney & Poor’s 


SPICED 


POULTRY 
\ SEASONING 


\ Is made from pure spices and sweet, 
selected herbs. Whenever you are 
preparing a dish that calls for ‘‘stuffing,”’ 
be it bird, game, fish or poultry, choose 
Stickney & Poor’s Spiced Poultry Sea- 
soning if you want the best results. Un- 
excelled in pungency, flavor and aroma. 
Look for the yellow label 
and the mustard pot on 
every can. 10c. 
at your grocer’s. 


OOOOO" 










Stickney & Poor 
Spice 
182 and 184 State St.. soca 
Boston. 
090000090000000009990090099009999990900000000 





FOUNDED 1815. 
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3 GROCERIES, ETC. 

















An Ever-Dry Salt Only 10c. a . Year 


You can have salt on your table like the salt 
you see in hotels—salt that always flows freely, 
never clogs. Yet it isn’t mixed with starch. 

You can have the finest, purest, saltiest salt 
that wasever made. And the cost is only 10 cents 
per year over soggy, coarse, impure bag salt. 

Simply ask for Shaker Salt. 


Purified Salt 


Every table salt save shaker contains consider- 
able gypsum. And gypsum is plaster of Paris — 
a pebble-former—the basis of gravel and gall- 
stones. 

We remove this gypsum by an elaborate 
process —the only one known —and we own it. 
Shaker Salt is safe; but every substitute contains 
this dangerous impurity. We can prove this by 
Government tests. : 





Sanitary Salt 


Shaker Salt comes ina paraffined box, proof against dampness, odors and dirt. It 
can’t be contaminated. Each box has our patent spout for convenience in pouring. 
You can get this fine-grained, dainty, dry salt anywhere if you insist on it. You 
would not then go without it for fifty times what it costs. 
Sold by all good grocers. Price (east of the Rockies) 10c. per box. Be sure of the 
name—Shaker Salt. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, Mich. 


(82) Makers of the only salt 99 7-10 per cent. pure, as proved by Government tests. 








LIBRARY SLIPS 


ONE IN 
or NE! & 
Ay P Ray 











Prepare the House 
against winter conditions 
when disease germs develop. 





Protect the Home 


by having always 
on hand 


oa j of 


OE MARK Reg US Pat Office 








75 cts. and $1.00 


Always in a Yellow Package. 


10 cts., 25 cts., 


At all Druggists and Grocers. 


THE SULPHO-NAPTHOL CO., 4 Torrey Building, 14 Medford St., Boston. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., Selling Agents, 
88 Broad Street, Boston. 


50 cts., 





“] always use 
Sawyer’s because , 
it bleaches, gives a Choice for 
beautiful tint, and Fifty Years 
restores the ; * 
color to lin- Sold in 
ens, laces and Sprinkling-Top 
goods that are Bottles by 
worn and grocers every- 
faded.”’ where. 


YAW Vara RNS 


CIR 4S ANE EES 


The People’s 











It Takes “Know How” To Get 
Eggs This Month 


and there are many dollars’ worth of “Know How” in every bag of 


THE PARK & POLLARD CO. 


|. DRY-MASH= wi 


MAKES THEM = € aw 
4 —. 
“LAY OR BUST,% 2 ig 
Nothing has or ever will approach it as an egg producer. The result of years of 
study and experimentation by capable men living among poultry and who accordingly 


“know how.” Profit by their knowledge. Start feeding our Dry-Mash immediately and 
watch the number of eggs increase. 


Order Some From Your Dealer 


He should have it in stock, but if he does not, ask him to get it for you. Tell him 
we guarantee actual eggs or money back, so there is no risk. If he will not do this, 
send us his name and we'll take the matter up with him and see that you are supplied. 

At any rate, write for our new illustrated booklet entitled, “Poultry Truth.’ 
Worth 81.00 but absolutely free. 


THE PARK & POLLARD CO., 24 Canal Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THIS BIG BEAUTIFUL 
SLEEPING DOLL 


Girls and set hers — HIS BEAUTIFUL DOLL IS_ 26 
INCHES GH, No sue a doll has ever been fixes ony in New 
England Be, “by us. Her magnificent head is of bi Her whole 
bos is pink papier-imnaché. e has real hair, whic S curtis natu- 

iy. but when combed out reaches to her waist. You could 
not uy this doll in any retail store for less than $7. 


SHE IS 10 INCHES TALLER THAN THIS PAPER. 


Full-jointed at neck, shoulders, elbows, wrists, hips and 
knees. Dressed in a beautiful lace-trimmed, beribboned ‘chemisette, 
silk stockings and silk slippers. She has a utiful face with open 
mouth. Her eyelashes are real hair. She isa“ sleeping ” doll. 

Earn this doll by taking only 35 orders for our choice 
perfumes, soaps, teas, coffees, extracts, etc. 

FATHER EARNED TWO DOLLS. 

“/ received my other order Friday last for one of my little girls, and the 
other wanted a doll right away, so started right out and filled this order 
in two days. All say the goods are ahead of any others bought 

he same way. Arthur Caswell,67 Merrimac Street, Amesbury, Mass.’ 

LITTLE GIRL OF SEVEN. 

“The doll was all right and Marie is more than pleased 
with it. She is a little wir only seven years old, and got all 
the orders herself. Mrs. Mitchell, Newport, R. 1.’ 

MAGNIFICENT DOLL—SATISFACTORY GOODS. 


“The doll is magnificent and far surpassed my expectatic ons. 
The goods are sattataces (Ae Thank you for thee pack kages to defray 
express charges iss Elizabeth A. Burke, Maiden ‘ass.’ 


Mother, no matter how beautiful and expensive a doll your little girl has had in the past, she will cry 
out with joy at the sight of this one. Send us your name and address and get our big catalog. 


AMES PREMIUM CO., 53 Exchange Street, LYNN, MASS. 


all sorts of Athletic Goods. We also 


EARN 





P.8S. BOYS: We nqge 0 hunted qremin for you, includin, 








supply American Boy Scout gulation niforms, ‘lags, Drums, Fifes and Swords. 








Makes Your Stove An Ornament 


and does it so easily and so quickly that you are sure to be 
pleased. There is not a particle of dust 
from SUN PASTE and it gives that jet- 
black, mirror-smooth shine which de- 
lights the housekeeper. /t makes an old 
stove look like new. Get it next time 
and you will be convinced. 5c. and 10c. 


MORSE BROS., Proprietors. Rising Sun Stove Polish, Canton, Mass. 




















